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AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leadins  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


■J^"HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thorouqh- 
^  ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


e  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  aniif  act  urers  of  Viners,  V  tner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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'^nen  you  need  eans  fast. ..do  you  get  them. ..on  time? 
CONTINENTAL  has  an  experienced  organization 


of  men  who  are  experts  on  getting 
eans  through  to  you,  regardless  of 
conditions  which  might  normally 
hold  others  up. 


Mr.  R.  I).  Layton — Hurlovk 
Ass’t.  Distrirt  Sales  Manager 


Know  these  CONTINENTAL  C4N 
COMPANY  representatives  better!  — 
They  offer  you  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
jterience  and  knowledge  gained  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  serving  many  canners. 


Mr.  B.  1.  Hickman — Sales  Representative 
Maryland  and  Virginia 
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you  are  asked  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  sign  acceptance  of  the  newly  adopted 
list  of  can  sizes,  and  you  should  do  so.  The  follow¬ 
ing  address  presents  the  can  maker’s  reason.  In  another 
address  before  the  same  conference,  Carlos  Campbell, 
statistician  for  National  Canners  Association,  presented 
the  view  point  of  the  canners,  both  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion, 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  CANS 

Addiean  by  F.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Research,  American 
Can  Company,  at  the  Twenty-Ninth  National  Conference  on 
Weiyhts  and  Measures,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jane  8,  1939. 

NO  one  will  question  the  desirability  of  the  standardization 
of  canned  food  containers. 

Prom  the  weights  and  measures  standpoint,  the  object  of  stan¬ 
dardization  is  the  protection  of  the  consuming  public  from 
deception  that  may  arise  from  the  use  for  the  same  product  of 
cans  varying  only  slightly  in  capacity. 

h'rom  the  canners’,  brokers’  and  retailers’  standpoint,  the 
object  of  standardization  is  to  limit  the  sizes  of  cans  used  for 
each  product  to  those  sizes  which  have  been  found  to  satisfy  the 
trade  demands,  and  thus  prevent  unfair  use  by  competitors  of 
deceptive-appearing  containers. 

The  can  manufacturer  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  provided  the  standardization  is  economically  sound. 

The  can  manufacturer,  canner,  merchandiser  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  standardization,  but 
the  can  manufacturer  insists  that  such  steps  as  are  taken  in 
this  respect  should  not  so  hamstring  the  industry  as  to  prevent 
continuance  of  the  scientific  development  that  has  characterized 
the  industry  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  from  this 
scientific  point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  approach  the  question  of 
standardization. 

The  tin  can  was  never  designed  as  a  measure,  and  never  can 
be  me.  A  short  history  of  the  development  of  the  can,  or  canis¬ 
ter.  will  make  this  clear.  After  the  invention  of  the  tin  can 
by  )urand,  canners — who  then  had  a  small  output — made  their 
own  containers  by  hand,  usually  in  the  winter  months.  The 
she  is  of  imported  tin  plate  wei'e  cut  laboriously  with  tin 
sc  urs  into  body  lengths  and  rolled  around  an  iron  body  form 
an  soldered.  Circles  were  cut  from  sheets  for  ends — the  top 
ei.  '  ith  a  large  hole  in  it.  The  three  pieces  were  then  soldered 
to  her  by  hand.  After  the  can  was  filled  with  the  fruit,  fish 
Or  getables  and  heated  to  expell  air,  the  cap  hole  was  closed 
at  he  venthole  soldered. 

adually  these  primitive  methods  were  improved.  Dies  were 
u  ■  to  punch  out  ends — thus  the  first  attempt  at  standardiza- 
ti  i  During  this  period  the  canner  provided  the  tin  plate,  cut 
cm  :he  can  parts,  furnished  the  coal  and  the  coppers,  and  piled 
til  nished  cans.  The  laborer  making  the  cans  was  paid  a 
fi:  sum  per  thousand  cans,  but  his  contract  provided  that  he 

pf'.  jiot  only  for  the  value  or  cost  of  any  defective  container,  but 
a!  for  the  value  or  loss  of  the  can  contents  of  any  defective 
C(.  liner. 

‘  'is  type  of  container  remained  in  use  for  years.  The  cap- 
pi  ■  and  tipping  of  these  containers  in  the  canning  factories 
g>  lually  became  a  highly  specialized  operation,  and  quite 
g'  rally  was  let  by  contract  to  boss  cappers,  who  hired  their 


own  crews  and  worked  for  a  fixed  sum  per  thousand  cans,  with 
the  definite  agreement  that  they  would  pay,  not  only  for  all  cans 
showing  defective  cap  and  vent  closure  but  also  for  the  contents 
of  such  cans.  This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  of  consequential 
damage  contracts. 

The  automatic  body  maker  was  then  developed,  and  as  cans 
could  be  fabricated  by  these  machines  at  much  less  cost  than 
by  hand,  the  canner  naturally  bought  his  cans  from  a  can 
maker  who  could  alTord  to  install  such  equipment.  As  the 
canner  formerly  held  his  employees  responsible  for  defective 
containers  he  now  asked  and  received  a  guarantee  from  the 
container  manufacturer  against  delivery  of  defective  containers. 
This  guarantee  was  initially  against,  spoilage  above  5  cans  per 
thousand,  later  3  cans  per  thousand,  and  now  2  cans  per 
thousand. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts  food  containers  are 
guaranteed  against  spoilage  or  other  loss  due  to  defects  of  the 
containers  chargeable  to  the  can  manufacturer,  above  2  cans  per 
thousand.  This  covers  not  only  the  cost  of  the  defective  con¬ 
tainer  but  also  consequential  losses  due  to  spoilage  of  contents. 

These  contracts  were  the  stimuli  for  the  scientific  development 
of  the  canning  industry.  Fundamental  investigations  were 
necessary  to  establish  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  can 
manufacturer,  the  canner,  and  the  distributor. 

Complete  knowledge  of  the  procedures  and  methods  used  by 
all  concerned  is  necessary.  The  character  of  the  canner’s  raw 
product,  the  methods  of  planting,  fertilizing,  spraying,  harvest¬ 
ing,  washing,  grading,  blanching,  filling,  closing,  exhausting, 
cooling  and  warehousing  had  to  be  studied.  This  also  entailed 
a  study  of  the  design  of  equipment,  materials  used  in  equipment, 
and  methods  of  shipment  and  storage  of  finished  product. 

Only  two  decades  ago  a  can  was  a  can.  Only  two  kinds  of 
tin  plate  were  known — open  hearth  and  Bessemer.  These  could 
be  purchased  with  so-called  “coke”,  canner’s  special,  or  chai’coal 
weights  of  coating. 

Today,  with  the  development  of  new  processes  of  manufacture 
such  as  the  cold  method  of  reduction,  the  canner  is  furnished 
with  containers  especially  designed  for  the  particular  product 
he  is  canning.  The  chemical  specifications  of  the  base  plate, 
the  methods  of  manufacturing  the  plate,  i.e.,  hot  mill  or  cold 
reduction,  the  temper  of  the  plate,  the  weight  or  gauge  of  the 
plate  used  in  the  bodies  or  ends,  the  profile  of  the  ends,  the 
design  of  the  body,  the  weight  of  tin  coating,  and  the  character 
of  enamel — if  enamel  cans  are  used — ai’e  specified.  These  speci¬ 
fications  are  fixed  and  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  can  is  to 
serve  its  proper  function,  which  is  far  beyond  that  of  an 
ordinary  measure.  Let  me  repeat,  the  canner  is  furnished  with 
containers  made  according  to  specifications  and  designs  adapted 
to  each  particular  product  he  is  canning. 

The  container  is  a  miniature  steel  retort  or  boiler  which  acts 
efficiently  in  the  sterilization  of  the  canned  food,  and  which  later 
can  be  used  as  a  container  for  the  storage,  distribution  and  sale 
of  the  sterilized  product  if  properly  made  of  suitable  material. 
Canners  would  not  accept  today,  the  containers  which  their 
fathers  used.  Development  of  new  types  of  plate  has  doubled 
the  shelf  life  of  many  canned  foods,  but  at  the  same  time  has 
forced  can  manufacturers  to  change  their  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  design  of  can  bodies  and  ends  so  as  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  physical  weakness  of  these  new  types  of  plate. 
Beads  on  the  bodies  of  cans  and  the  apparently  ornamental 
ends  are  not  accidental  but  are  the  results  of  fundamental 
engineering  study. 
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This  short  historical  survey  is  given  to  show  that  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  the  tin  canister  has  been  regarded  as 
a  container  and  that  the  primary  object  of  the  scientific  staffs 
of  the  can  manufacturers  and  canners  has  been  directed  to  the 
development  of  new  plate,  new  processes,  etc,,  which  will  enable  - 
the  industry  to  make  a  product  of  increasing  merit  that  will 
retain  its  high  quality  during  the  period  of  storage  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  contents  of  the  container  are  not  necessarily  measured 
by  the  external  dimensions  of  the  cans.  Differences  in  types  of 
cans,  side  seam  bow,  profile  of  ends,  methods  of  fill,  tempera¬ 
tures  of  fill,  methods  of  exhaust,  methods  of  closure,  prevent  the 
can  ever  being  other  than  a  container. 

Numerous  examples  may  be  cited.  With  adoption  of  cold- 
rolled,  low-metalloid  plate,  paneled  bodies  were  encountered 
with  the  larger  size  of  cans  for  pumpkin.  Pumpkin  cans  must 
be  filled  at  high  temperature  on  account  of  their  slow  heat  pene¬ 
tration.  This  difficulty  was  partially  solved  by  the  use  of 
“domed”  or  convex  ends,  which  permit  the  use  of  a  normal  fill 
but  produce  a  lessened  headspace  in  the  can,  thus  reducing 
the  final  vacuum  and  lessening  the  paneling. 

With  citrus  products,  the  use  of  non-spilling  closing  machines 
and  gas-flow  closure  demands  a  can  shorter  than  the  former 
can,  although  both  contain  the  same  volume  of  contents. 

With  vacuum  filling  machines  for  pork  and  beans  the  can  may 
be  shortened  in  height  with  the  finished  can  containing  the  same 
cut-out  weight. 

Products  are  packed  in  cans  which  are  scored  on  the  body 
near  the  ends  and  opened  with  a  key.  If  these  products  are 
liquid  or  semi-liquid,  the  cover  is  depressed  so  that  the  food  will 
not  leak  out  when  the  can  is  opened. 

The  height  of  some  sizes  of  salmon  cans  differ  according  to 
whether  the  cans  are  hand  filled  or  machine  filled.  The  machine 
filled  cans  are  two-sixteenths  inches  higher  than  the  hand  filled 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  same  cut-out  weight. 

Tomato  juice  packers  must  vary  the  heights  of  containers  to 
compensate  for  temperatures  of  filling.  Packers  who  fill  at 
160  degrees  F.  can  use  a  shorter  can  than  those  who  fill  at  190 
to  200  degrees  owing  to  less  contraction  on  cooling.  The  trade 
demands  a  uniform  quantity  of  product  in  this  case  and  is  not 
intei'ested  whether  the  can  is  a  sixteenth  of  and  inch  taller 
or  not. 

The  Federal  government  contracted  for  roast  beef  in  cans 
containing  24  ounces.  Those  packers  who  used  thermal  exhaust 
could  use  a  can  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  those 
who  used  mechanical  vacuum.  The  government  was  not 
interested  in  the  dimensions  of  the  container,  but  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  in  the  container.  Numerous  other  examples  could 
be  given. 

As  stated  before,  efforts  to  increase  the  service  life  of  con¬ 
tainers,  demand  changes  in  chemical  composition  of  the  tin  plate. 
These  changes  in  chemical  composition  cause  differences  in 
physical  characteristics  of  the  tin  plate,  and  these  changes  in 
physical  characteristics  cause  subsequent  changes  in  body  design, 
and  profile,  and  methods  of  canning  and  merchandising. 

The  can  manufacturers,  as  well  as  all  other  factors  in  the 
food  industry,  are  vitally  interested  in  can  standardization, 
with  the  immediate  purpose  of  preventing  consumer  deception, 
but  they  ask  that  such  standardization  be  made  without  freezing 
the  scientific  development  of  the  can  manufacturer  and  canning 
industry. 

I  believe  the  standardization  committee  has  presented  an 
excellent  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  could  be,  in  my 
opinion,  only  one  criticism  offered,  and  I  believe  this  criticism 
is  secondary.  Canada  also  considered  for  instances,  the  idea 
of  stepping  up  the  size  of  cans  by  4-ounce  intervals,  but  soon 
saw  the  impracticability  of  such  an  idea  and  now  recognizes 
66  sizes  of  containers.  These  66  sizes  are  used  for  many  less 
products  than  are  now  canned  in  the  United  States. 

Arbitrary  minimum  non-deceptive  volumes  of  fill  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  figures  established  by  the  B.A.E.  and  enforced  under 
the  Federal  Food  Law,  or  average  declared  fills,  must  be 
established  for  each  product  and  it  is  immaterial  in  what  units 
such  volumes  are  expressed. 

This  is  necessitated  by  differences  in  specific  gravity  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  methods  and  temperatures  of  filling,  methods  of  closure, 
necessary  differences  in  end  profile  design,  etc. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  at  least  a  uniform 


method  with  Canada,  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Souta 
Africa,  etc.,  but  the  British  nation  uses  a  different  gallon  arl 
fluid  ounce  than  ourselves.  We  are  in  the  same  position  wito 
France  and  continental  Europe,  who  use  the  metric  system,  't 
is  extremely  unfortunate  that  our  weights  and  measures  are 
not  on  a  decimal  basis  likfe  our  monetary  system,  but  it  would 
be  foolish  for  us  to  try  either  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  or  to  change  the  quantities  which  have  been  found 
desirable  in  the  trade.  We  probably  must  base  our  volumes  on 
the  cubic  inch  or  the  fluid  ounce,  but,  as  previously  stated,  the 
choice  of  units  is  a  secondary  matter,  as  the  prevention  of  con¬ 
sumer  deception  is  all  that  is  necessary  from  the  weights  and 
measures  standpoint. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  first,  the  can  manufacturer  will 
make  all  sizes  of  cans  demanded  by  his  customer;  second,  the 
can  manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  limit  his  responsibility  for 
the  service  life  of  containers  to  the  extent  that  the  can  speci¬ 
fications  do  not  accord  with  sound  engineering  and  technological 
processes;  third,  the  can  manufacturer  maintains  that  the  tin  can 
is  an  inherent  tool  in  the  production  of  canned  foods  and  that 
its  subsequent  use  as  a  container  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that 
has  made  the  industry  possible.  However,  this  use  as  a  con¬ 
tainer  is  so  involved  with  physical  and  chemical  considerations 
that  the  external  dimensions  of  the  can  should  not,  and  cannot, 
be  taken  as  a  precise  measure  of  the  contents  of  the  can;  fourth, 
canned  food  containers  may  readily  be  standardized  by  the 
simple  method  proposed  by  the  committee,  which  establishes 
volume  fill  as  a  basis. 

This  proposal  suggests,  first,  that  standardization  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  products;  second,  that  there  be  established  for  each 
individual  product  certain  volumes  which  may  be  packed,  making 
these  so  different  in  quantity  that  the  containers  will  not  be 
confusing  to  the  purchasing  public;  third,  that  in  following  the 
above  program  no  mistake  be  made  such  as  trying  to  change 
our  whole  system  of  weights  and  measures,  but  that  we  select 
those  commercial  containers  which  comply  with  the  different 
requirements  and  whose  use  can  be  established  with  the  least 
cost  to  all  parties  concerned.  International  standards  may 
later  be  developed  but  let  us  not  now  over-emphasize  the  gill, 
pint,  quart,  gallon  and  pound,  as  even  these  units  are  at  times 
grossly  misunderstood.  We  have  the  dry  quart  and  the  liquid 
quart;  the  Imperial  gallon,  the  U.  S.  gallon;  the  Imperial 
ounce,  the  troy  ounce,  the  avordupois  ounce;  and  other  units. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  fix  the  definite  units  of  measure,  but 
only  to  see  that  there  is  no  deception  to  the  consumer. 

SHOOK  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Frank  Shook,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 
had  “The  Honorary  Certificate  of  Merit  in  Agriculture”  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  on  June  3rd.  The  inscription  reads:  “To  Frank 
Marion  Shook,  of  Eastern,  Maryland,  in  recognition  of  h'S 
achievements  as  a  progressive  and  public  spirited  citizen, 
especially  in  the  promotion  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  State, 
and  the  advancement  of  research  and  cooperation  in  this  impc  - 
tant  industry  through  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Tri-Sta*e 
Packers’  Association.” 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JUNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Groce:  ., 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JUNE  26 — JULY  15th — Tomato  Technicians  Short  Cour  \ 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

JUNE  28,  1939 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  Mid-Ye  r 
Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tec  - 
nology.  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachuset  . 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinne  , 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annu  1 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hot..!, 
Chicago. 


'ne  19,  1939 
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Standardization  oF  Packages 

By  CHARLES  R.  COSBY,  Executive  Secretary 
Label  Manufacturers  National  Association  At  the  Twent-Ninth  National  Conference 
on  Weishts  and  Measures  Washinston,  D.  C  ,  June  8,  1939 


of  merchandise  at  retail  is  an  activity  offering  a  wide 
range  of  choice  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  Good  judgment  in  appraising  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  the  buying  public  is  rewarded  by  • 

volume  sales,  mass  production  and  low  costs.  The 
choice  of  an  acceptable  unit  of  quantity  is  made  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  consumer’s  needs  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  choice  of  a  suitable  container  depends  not 
only  on  the  quantity  to  be  sold  but  also  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  product.  Nothing  is  neglected  which 
may  be  used  as  a  means  to  influence  the  consumer’s 
preference  among  the  many  uses  for  her  money.  The 
consumers’  freedom  of  choice  is,  therefore,  the  proving 
ground  on  which  are  developed  the  effective  want-satis¬ 
factions,  the  efficient  distribution  system  and  the 
highest  rewards  for  the  enterpriser.  The  success  of 
this  system  has  been  too  well  proven  to  need  any 
special  pleading  at  this  time. 


I  ABELING  is  an  intermediate  step  in  the  process  by 
which  goods  in  containers  are  distributed  to  con- 
L.  sumers  whose  interests  deserve  certain  safe¬ 
guards  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  It  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  honesty  and  fair  dealing  shall  pre¬ 
vail  among  those  who  offer  a  public  service  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  privileges  and  profits  of  our  system  of  private 
property  and  free  enterprise.  Granted  that  consumers 
are  entitled  to  buy  what  they  want  from  sellers  who  are 
offering  their  goods  in  the  market  places,  the  problem 
is  to  insure  a  meeting  of  the  minds  without  coercion  or 
deception.  Naturally,  this  calls  for  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  terms  and  definitions  and  is,  in  effect,  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  “Standardization  of  Pack¬ 
ages”.  The  problem  of  creating  that  common  under¬ 
standing  of  terms  and  definitions  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  officials  charged  with  the  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  sound  public  policy.  Government  has 
the  right  to  declare  that  certain  terms  or  definitions 
shall  be  used  only  with  a  certain  defined  meaning. 
Private  industry  has  the  capacity  to  familiarize  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  goods 
so  described.  The  inducements  which  normally  influ¬ 
ence  private  industry  to  assume  that  task  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  later  in  this  study  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  that  labeling  is  a  middle  step  along  the  route 
from  production  to  consumption  makes  it  possible  for 
label  manufacturers  to  look  in  both  directions,  as  it 
vere,  in  considering  the  questions  that  arise.  In  the 
same  way  that  convenient  packaging  has  proved  itself 
ai  ’’mprotant  element  in  the  vending  of  commodities, 
in  ormative  labeling  has  become  an  indispensable  link 
in  he  point-of-sale  identification  of  goods.  The  profi¬ 
le  s  of  standardization  have  a  double  effect  upon  the 
b':  mess  of  preparing  suitable  labels.  First,  there  are 
P’  ilems  pertaining  to  packages  and  their  contents, 
at  second,  there  are  problems  pertaining  to  the 
P'  .  aration  and  use  of  labels.  If  the  label  manufac- 
tn  -s  shall  be  able  to  contribute  some  helpful  thoughts 
U  iis  interesting  subject,  it  will  be  due  to  their  prac- 
tn  experience  with  a  wide  variety  of  containers 
a-  '-ding  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the 
(*:  es  and  conditions  that  tend  to  create  diverse  rather 
til  1  common  characteristics  in  containers  and  labels, 
'i  >e  tendencies  to  generate  irregularities  are  the 
f  -;s  with  which  one  contends  when  searching  for 
ptable  and  practicable  standards. 

"oking  backward  toward  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
d'  r-to-consumer  route,  the  label  manufacturer  ob- 
IS  that  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise  the  vending 


Looking  forward  toward  the  consumer  and  her  day 
of  marketing,  one  is  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
responsibility  borne  by  the  label  when  it  comes  to  the 
counter-side  decisions  made  by  her  in  choosing  among 
the  vast  assortments  of  packaged  goods.  Ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strategic  position  of  the  label  at  this  point 
is  the  huge  sum  spent  for  natural  color  reproductions 
and  the  artistic  merit  of  labels  intended  to  represent 
the  high  quality  of  the  food  contents.  Does  the  con¬ 
sumer  know  how  to  evaluate  the  claim  of  rival  prod¬ 
ucts?  Does  the  label  tell  facts  which  she  wants  to 
know?  Can  she  rely  on  what  she  sees?  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  consumer  when  she  is  unable  to  find  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  claims  of  quality  and  quantity.  Lacking 
authentic  information,  she  is  often  without  the  means 
of  making  comparisons  and  evaluations.  A  packaged 
product  does  not  always  offer  favorable  opportunities 
to  examine  and  appraise  the  goods.  Substitutes  for 
those  opportunities  to  see  and  evaluate  do  not  appeal 
to  the  same  faculties  of  mind.  Here  is  a  demonstration 
that  the  consumers’  choice  is  dependent  upon  a  common 
understanding  of  the  term  or  definition  of  identity  by 
which  a  product  is  called.  The  over  zealous  seller  is 
apt  to  indulge  in  exaggeration.  The  statement  of 
weight  may  be  as  unconvincing  as  a  mathematical  sym¬ 
bol.  The  quantity  is  sometimes  “generously”  repre¬ 
sented  by  means  of  over-size  containers.  In  a  practical 
sense,  quantity  and  quality  either  balance  or  unbalance 
each  other.  For  example,  8  ounces  of  canned  soup  may 
be  equal  to  16  ounces  of  the  same  quality  of  soup 
diluted  with  water.  The  proportion  of  inert  ingredients 
affects  both  quality  and  quantity.  This  partly  explains 
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the  need  for  a  definite  standard  of  quality.  There 
are  many  analogies  between  foods  and  drugs  but  there 
should  be  more.  In  the  field  of  medicine,  a  drug  is  not 
standard  unless  it  is  defined  in  the  official  compendium. 

One  should  not  assume  that  the  education  of  the 
consumer  in  respect  to  standards  is  an  unrequited 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  of  packaged  goods.  On 
the  contrary,  it  offers  handsome  rewards  to  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  serve  the  public  for  profit.  The 
economies  of  mass  production  are  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  processes  may  be  stan¬ 
dardized  to  the  point  that  automatic  devices  can  be 
set  up  for  long  runs  of  identical  operations.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  any  operation  determines  whether  machines 
and  tools  shall  be  set  for  automatic  or  hand  control. 
The  materials  either  cut  economically  or  they  cut 
wastefully.  The  materials  from  which  containers  are 
made,  such  as  wood  veneers,  tinplate,  paper,  paper- 
board,  fibreboard,  glass,  etc.,  are  all  subject  to  their 
owm  manufacturing  conditions  which  determine  the 
most  adaptable  sizes  and  dimensions. 

Under  present  conditions  the  label  manufacturers 
can  have  no  preconceived  notions  in  regard  to  the 
shapes  or  sizes  of  containers  in  which  goods  are  packed. 
They  are  asked  to  make  labels  to  fit  certain  containers 
and  they  make  them  that  way,  as  economically  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit.  Label  manufacturing  is  a  made-to- 
measure  proposition.  There  is  practically  no  such 
thing  as  a  stock  label.  No  two  product  labels  are  alike 
in  all  respects.  Too  many  of  them  are  alike  in  every 
respect.  In  can  labels  alone  there  are  said  to  be  as 
many  as  150  different  sizes  of  cans  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Obviously  labels  for  all  these  sizes  cannot  be 
cut  economically  from  any  one  size  of  paper  sheet, 
which  means  that  label  manufacturers  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  many  sizes  of  paper,  and  the  paper-mill 
must  produce  such  sizes  from  the  paper  machine,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  width.  And  it  means  that  printing 
presses  of  various  sizes  must  be  available  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  economically. 

If  a  canner  wishes  to  change  the  capacity  of  a  can, 
he  may  change  either  the  height  or  the  diameter,  or 
both.  If  all  cans  were  made  the  same  height  or  the 
same  diameter,  labels  could  be  made  uniform  in  at 
least  one  dimension  and  it  would  be  possible  to  set  the 
paper-cutting  machines  so  that  their  operations  could 
be  repeated  with  sufficient  frequency  to  effect  econo¬ 
mies  in  production.  All  that  has  been  said  about  cut¬ 
ting  label  paper  applies  in  principle  to  the  manufacture 
of  cans  from  tinplate.  Both  are  cut  from  stock  of 
certain  limited  sizes. 

Prospects  of  economies  in  label  production  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  long  runs  of  uniform  sizes  of  labels,  and  of 
course  that  depends  upon  greater  uniformity  in  the 
sizes  of  containers  which  the  labels  must  fit.  If  the 
sheet  cannot  be  completely  filled  with  labels  of  the  same 
size,  economies  cannot  be  effected.  If  the  sheet  is 
only  partially  filled  with  a  variety  of  labels  of  different 
sizes,  a  w^aste  of  paper  is  inevitable — not  raw  paper 
but  paper  bearing  a  labor  cost  of  many  handlings.  The 
greatest  economic  loss,  however,  is  due  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  time-consuming  hand  adjustments  in  plate  mak¬ 


ing,  and  in  cutting  finished  labels  from  the  sheet,  a 
process  that  has  some  of  the  elements  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle. 

Labels  for  boxes,  bottles,  crates,  cartons  and  in 
fact  all  classes  of  labels  suffer  from  such  variations  in 
the  sizes  of  containers. 

The  machines  that  affix  the  labels  to  the  containers 
are  also  adversely  affected  by  a  variety  of  sizes.  Each 
change  requires  a  stoppage  of  the  machine  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  mechanism  that  holds  the  labels  in 
position.  Of  course  this  retards  the  production  and 
increases  the  cost. 

Packing  cases  cost  less  when  made  in  standard  sizes. 
Special  can  sizes  make  it  necessary  to  use  over-size  or 
odd-size  cases  which  are  not  efficient  in  proportion  to 
their  shipping  weight.  It  would  be  difficult  and  per¬ 
haps  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  collateral  effects  set 
in  motion  by  even  slight  departures  from  customary 
or  natural  forms.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  too 
many  variations  in  quantity  and  quality  are  the  result 
of  misdirected  zeal.  Most  careful  observers  now  agree 
that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  standard  of  iden¬ 
tity  of  every  product  sold  in  a  container.  The  methods 
for  attaining  that  objective  are  not  entirely  clear. 
Experience  in  that  field  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  dog¬ 
matic  opinions.  A  division  of  responsibility  between 
government  and  private  industry  seems  to  be  the 
course  best  calculated  to  serve  profitably  both  private 
industry  and  the  consumer. 

Probably  the  most  important  contribution  to  con¬ 
sumer  familiarity  with  contents  and  can  sizes  was 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Bigelow  who  established  in  true 
scientific  fashion  the  proper  weight  of  contents  for 
each  size  of  cans  of  normal  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  This  was  a  self-imposed  task  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  association  of  that  industry,  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  it  is  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  cooperation  which  organized  industry  is 
able  to  offer  in  the  field  of  standardization. 

The  process  of  educating  the  consumer  probably 
should  be  based  on  uniformity  of  methods  in  declaring 
the  required  label  information.  In  matters  of  educa¬ 
tion  one  can  borrow  profitably  from  the  field  of  applied 
psychology.  If  four  facts  regarding  the  product  must 
be  stated,  there  should  be  a  rather  definite  pattern  for 
presenting  those  four  facts,  free  from  obscuring  data, 
so  that  the  absence  of  any  essential  declaration  will  be 
noticed.  Any  departure  from  a  legally  defined  stan¬ 
dard  of  identity  should  be  indicated  in  a  specially  allo¬ 
cated  label  space  and  in  prescribed  terms.  The  relaHve 
prominence  of  essential  data  should  be  definitely  fi:.ed. 
When  the  consumer  can  see  that  there  is  consistency 
and  uniformity  in  presenting  the  terms  and  definitions 
by  which  the  merits  of  competing  products  may  be 
judged,  she  will  become  a  discriminating  buyer  and  ihe 
merchants  seeking  her  favor  will  not  risk  offenomg 
her  by  inadequate  information.  When  the  consigner 
becomes  better  accustomed  to  the  standardization  of 
packaged  goods,  the  packer  will  have  less  excuse  for 
odd-sizes  and  more  regard  for  the  economies  and  o  her 
rewards  of  the  policy  of  standardization. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

B  rokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  ^oo^s  and  Ganners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Paekers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  |  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


LABELS 

ORIGINnL.nRTI5TIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


dDelii/er^ 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IFe  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCIiAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

‘‘The  Original  Grader  Hou$e” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 
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Your  Good  Name!  Don^t  Give  it  Away! 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


MEDIUM  size  canner  writes: 

“Last  week  we  were  approached  by  the  operator 
of  a  voluntary  chain  who  apparently  is  anxious  for 
us  to  supply  him  with  our  goods  under  his  label  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  a  new  chain  he  is  forming.  The  distribu¬ 
tor  is  securing  members  who  use  from  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  handbills  a  week.  These  feature  goods  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  sponsor  at  a  close  margin  of  profit  and  in  turn 
are  sold  at  retail  with  but  little  profit  to  the  retail  dealer. 
Such  a  plan  of  distribution  seems  to  offer  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  considerable  increase  in  sales  and  we  are 
wondering  what  ‘Better  Profits’  thinks  of  the  idea.” 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  were  several  window  posters, 
and  tear  sheets  of  three  ads,  proving  that  unless  the 
jobber  is  buying  only  distress  merchandise  that  the 
set-up  as  outlined  is  already  working.  The  proposition 
is  the  same  as  we  have  often  heard  and  written  about. 
The  buyer  is  anxious  to  develop  sales  in  volume  in 
order  that  his  delivery  equipment,  office  and  sales  force, 
will  all  be  able  to  sell  each  week  many  more  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods  with  no  added  expense  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  When  this  end  has  been  reached  the  buyer  visions 
greatly  increased  profits  and  considerable  addition  to 
the  prestige  of  his  firm  among  retail  dealers. 

Such  ends  may  be  justifiable  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  canner  ought  to  be  a  party  to  the  transactions 
as  they  develop.  In  the  first  place  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  catering  to  the 
lowest  priced  brackets  in  the  field.  In  the  second 
place,  while  I  do  not  know  the  distributor  involved, 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  selling  goods  from  a  ware¬ 
house  stock  again  and  again  with  no  guarantee  that 
the  consumer  will  be  able  to  get  them  year  after  year 
after  a  consumer  demand  has  been  created  for  them. 
The  curse  of  the  private  label  distribution  of  canned 
foods  lies  solely  in  the  positive  inability  of  the  canner 
to  count  the  following  season  on  the  sale  of  several 
thousands  of  cases  of  goods,  although  his  pack  in  1939 
may  prove  to  be  all  that  a  buyer  might  wish  at  the 
price  per  case  involved. 

The  good  name  of  a  canner,  as  well  as  any  other 
business  man,  is  his  most  precious  posession.  I  know 
a  man  may  be  easily  tempted  to  move  a  large  block  of 
goods  at  a  close  margin,  as  long  as  the  payment  for 
the  transaction  is  promtly  forthcoming.  I  know  not 
many  banks  will  allow  a  creditor  to  take  his  own 
sweet  time  in  disposing  of  stocks,  the  return  from 
which  will  liquidate  bank  loans.  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason,  however,  for  doing  all  this  under  a  buyer’s 
label  except  of  course,  that  said  buyer  will  not  hear 
of  stocking  canned  foods  under  a  factory  brand.  The 
moving  of  stagnant  stocks  must  always  be  of  prime 
importance  but  I  am  wondering  just  what  the  buyers 
of  the  United  States  would  do  some  fine  morning 


in  mid-summer  if  every  mother’s  son-of-a-gun  of  a 
canner  would  refuse,  point  blank  to  sell  canned  foods 
except  under  factory  label !  A  week  might  pass  with¬ 
out  many  canned  foods  being  sold  to  jobbers  but,  the 
end  of  the  second  week  would  find  buyer  after  buyer 
in  the  market  for  supplies.  You  don’t  think  it  is 
possible  to  sell  all  canned  foods  under  factory  label? 
Well,  it  may  not  be,  but  still  right  here  and  now,  I  do 
not  find  a  great  many  pounds  of  shortening  (lard 
substitute)  sold  under  buyer’s  label.  Some  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  distributed  by  chain  stores  under  their  pri¬ 
vate  label  but  Spry  and  Crisco  sell  in  tremendous 
volume  under  their  trade  names.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
shortening  of  comparable  quality  and  grade  sold  by 
chains  under  their  private  label. 

One  could  go  on  naming  product  after  product  that 
is  not  sold  under  jobber’s  brand  yet  has  made  millions 
in  profits  for  those  who  manufacture  it.  It  seems  as 
if  only  the  canning  business  is  the  kind  of  business 
demanding  that  a  canner  put  his  welfare  in  the  hands 
of  others,  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  concerned 
first  of  all  in  their  profits  and  good  name. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  shorten¬ 
ings  I  have  named  have  spent  so  many  millions  in 
advertising  that  no  distributor  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  consumer  demand  for  them  by  attempting  to  sell 
a  similar  product  under  factory  label.  Do  not  try  to 
show  countless  canners  would  have  been  unable  to 
start  in  and  remain  in  business  by  means  of  selling 
their  product  under  canner’s  label.  The  fact  remains 
that  only  yesterday  I  heard  a  buyer  for  a  wholesale 
grocery  house  tell  his  men  that  he  had  only  three 
cases  of  a  well  known  brand  of  peas  in  stock,  that 
they  were  to  ask  all  retail  customers  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact  if  they  had  any  surplus  of  peas  under 
the  brand  which  they  wished  to  be  relieved  of  and  if 
so,  to  take  them  off  their  hands  for  other  customers 
in  need  of  goods  under  this  label  before  new  pack 
goods  are  available!  I  also  heard  this  buyer  urge 
his  men  to  contract  with  retailers  for  their  require¬ 
ments  to  be  taken  from  the  first  car  and  succeeding 
ones  on  arrival.  The  canner  enjoying  this  positive 
demand  has  been  years  building  up  this  dominant  situa¬ 
tion  but  at  some  time  the  brand  was  first  introduced 
and  in  a  small  way. 

If  a  distributor  approached  me  with  a  proposition 
such  as  our  correspondent  has  outlined,  I  would  in\  es- 
tigate  it  from  every  angle,  and  if  satisfied  the  distribu¬ 
tor  was  financially  sound  and  apt  to  continue  in 
business,  I  would  suggest  I  would  be  happy  to  go  along 
with  the  plan  only  if  the  advertising  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  my  brand  name.  It  is  easy  to  point 
out  that  in  such  a  plan  the  distributor  is  fortified  in 
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his  attempts  to  secure  trade  position  if  he  is  able  to 
show  retail  customers  and  consumers  alike  that  his 
offerings  of  canned  foods  are  doubly  guaranteed,  that 
both  the  canner  packing  them  and  the  distributor  are 
proud  to  have  their  names  on  the  products.  I  would 
go  further  and  show  that  the  prices  asked  for  the 
supplies  were  such  but  little  profit  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  transaction  except  as  one  would  naturally 
profit  from  continued  sales  to  the  distributor. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  reasonable  as  a  rule  when 
not  promptly  given  the  world  with  a  fence  around  it. 
Let  them  try  to  get  the  best  of  a  bargain  and  fail 
to  do  so,  then  they  will  do  the  next  best  thing.  As 
far  as  the  advertisement  of  a  canner’s  goods  are 
concerned,  the  wholesaler  may  argue  that  such  mer¬ 
chandising  support  is  the  responsibility  of  the  canner 
alone,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  unless  the 
sale  is  made  on  such  a  basis  as  to  allow  the  canner  a 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  advertise,  and  still  have 
a  profit  remaining. 

Probably  the  era  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
in  business  will  eventually  develop  new  trends  in 
merchandising.  It  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  if 
it  finally  tears  down  the  accumulations  of  years  in  name 
values,  such  as  are  lodged  today  in  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands,  it  will  also  seriously  impair  the  strength 
of  private  label  name  values.  If  this  proves  to  be  the 
case  you  will  be  better  off  in  the  end  if  you  do  what 
you  can,  in  every  way,  every  day,  to  establish  your 
brand  name  rather  than  to  allow  some  distributor  to 
trade  on  your  reputation  for  a  quality  pack.  Or  your 
financial  inability  to  protect  your  brand  name  as  fully 
as  possible. 

1  know  it  looks  like  an  almost  impossible  undertak¬ 
ing.  I  can’t  blame  anyone  for  wanting  at  first  to 
take  the  easiest  way,  but  the  easiest  way  is  generally 
not  the  best.  Somewhere  around  your  factory  and 
office  location  you  can  find  a  jobber  or  jobbers  who  are 
still  doing  business  without  distributors’  labels.  Ap¬ 
proach  them,  invite  them  to  your  plant,  acquaint  them 
with  your  policies  and  capital  structure.  Tell  them 
you  want  to  be  considered  as  their  source  of  supply 
when  they  are  thinking  of  canned  foods  you  pack.  Get 
sta'  ted  with  them  and  then  do  all  you  can  to  main- 
taiii  the  connection.  Your  personal  efforts  with  their 
sak-smen,  your  distribution  of  samples,  your  willing- 
ne;  •  and  ability  to  meet  their  quality  standards,  and 
even  exceed  them,  at  a  price  allowing  you  a  small 
ma  gin  of  profit  at  least,  are  all  efforts  you  can  make 
wit  out  unusual  financial  expenditure  to  keep  your 
rig  ts  in  your  firm  name. 

'  i  e  Pennsylvania  canners  among  others,  have  al- 
re,  y  made  a  good  start  toward  selling  goods  under 
fa^  )ry  labels  near  home.  Others  will  follow  suit  no 
dou:  t.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
you  uan  work  toward  continuing  your  individual  iden- 
tit”  with  the  goods  you  pack.  You  have  friends  in  the 
bio  ness  who  face  the  same  problem,  talk  matters  over 
Wit  them  and  see  what  you  can  work  out.  The  problem 
nif  .•  seem  almost  too  difficult  to  solve  at  present  but  a 
sta;  •:  toward  its  solution  will  not  be  made  by  accepting 
thi-  offer,  for  the  continued  subordination  of  your 
nar  -3  and  reputation  to  the  desires  of  some  buyer  who 
is  siL'king  first  of  all  his  own  advantage. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


Among  the  great  Sprague - 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 


For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm  MAEMiKV 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^ 

(Spragua-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  iLL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ 

Firm _  _ 


Address 


State 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


As  Reported 


PEAS 

PERRYMAN,  MD.,  June  12th,  1939 — Late  crop.  Sweets  all  in 
the  cans  today.  Delay  of  several  days  on  account  of  extreme 
dry  w’eather.  Pods  very  short  containing  only  three  or  four 
peas.  General  crop  only  GO  i)er  cent  of  normal. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  June  13th,  1939 — Peas  sown  later  than  normal 
this  season.  Rain  has  been  spotty  leaving  some  sections  very 
dry.  Prospective  yield  about  GO  per  cent  of  normal. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  14th,  1939 — Alaska:  Finished  packing 
about  50  cases  per  acre.  Sweet:  Will  start  packing  tomorrow, 
do  not  expect  more  than  60  per  cent  of  crop. 

YORK-ADAMS  CO.,  PA.,  June  9th,  1939 — (This  report  covers  the 
counties  mentioned  and  is  prepared  by  a  man  of  thorough 
experience  who  puts  much  time  into  the  inspection  of  crops  of 
the  state.)  Season  only  three  days  along  but  half  finished. 
Only  early  crop  giving  any  yields  worth  harvesting.  Late 
planted  fields  abandoned  due  to  dry  weather.  Total  pack  can 
not  possibly  be  more  than  one-third  of  1938,  but  probably  even 
smaller. 


CORN 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  14th,  1939 — The  coi'n  canner  customers 
of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  in  the  Middle  West, 
which  includes  the  territory  from  Ohio  thi’ough  to  Nebraska, 
both  inclusive,  have  planned  for  a  much  smaller  pack  of  corn 
this  year  in  an  effort  to  bring  their  inventories  into  balance. 
Composite  figures  show  that  these  customers  have  reduced  their 
1939  sweet  corn  acreage  by  approximately  40)4  per  cent  as 
compared  w’ith  last  year. 

FRUITLANH,  IDAHO,  June  12th,  1939 — Crop  growing  nicely, 
growing  condition  favorable.  All  crops  had  to  be  irrigated  early 
due  to  no  rain. 

PERRYMAN,  MD.,  June  12th,  1939 — Sweet  corn  planting  going 
steadily  forward  but  germination  slow  and  uncertain.  Good 
many  acres  not  standing  very  good,  and  slow  growth.  Gi'ound 
very  dry. 


BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  June  12th,  1939 — Have  contracted  300 
acres  this  year,  350  last  year  when  w’e  cut  our  acreage  50  per 
cent.  Early  planting  up  to  very  good  stands  but  on  account 
of  dry  weather,  the  last  planting  just  going  in.  Soil  very  dry. 
Have  not  had  over  a  half  inch  of  rain  since  April  19th,  but  our 
soil  can  stand  dry  weather  better  than  most  sections  of  Ohio. 


SOUTH  CHARLESTON,  OHIO,  June  12th,  1939 — Have  out  300  acres 
against  350  acres  last  year  and  700  acres  in  1937.  So  dry  in 
May,  that  early  plantings  did  not  germinate  and  we  are  now 
planting  over  as  we  had  two  good  showers  last  week.  Second 
planting  up  to  a  fair  stand. 


by  CANNERS 


TOMATOES 

PERRYMAN,  MD.,  June  12th,  1939 — This  crop  about  abandoned 
in  this  section,  we  do  not  know  of  an  acre  being  set.  Of  course, 
a  few  acres  will  go  out  somewhere  but  the  ground  is  too  dry  for 
the  plants  to  live.  We  had  a  light  shower  of  rain  yesterday 
evening.  Genei  al  crop  condition  here  very  jioor. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  June  13th,  1939 — Yield  about  85  j)er  cent  of 
normal.  Need  rain  in  most  sections. 

ST.  HENRY,  OHIO,  June  12th,  1939 — Setting  plants  in  field 
started  one  week  late  on  account  of  hot  dry  w'eather.  Since 
May  23rd,  have  had  rain  storms  every  two  or  thi’ee  days  making 
transplanting  ideal.  Set  plants  doing  fine.  Seeded  acreage 
came  up  May  27th,  looking  fine.  Acreage  reduced  10  per  cent 
but  fields  look  much  better  than  1938. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  14th,  1939 — Early  planting  looks  very 
good.  Late  planting  not  in  ground  as  yet. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  June  12th,  1939 — Planting  resumed  after 
stopping  for  two  weeks  because  of  hot  dry  weather  which  killed 
about  40  per  cent  of  plants  set  out.  Replanting  now  in  progress 
since  rain  of  June  11th,  first  we  had  in  six  weeks.  These  late 
plantings  naturally  will  reduce  our  yields. 

BERKELEY  SPRING,  w.  VA.,  June  15th,  1939 — Acreage  50  per  cent. 

BEANS 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  14th,  1939 — Green:  Recent  rains  have 
helped  crop  very  much.  We  believe  intense  heat  and  dry  weather 
before  the  rain  hurt  the  early  crop  at  least  25  per  cent. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  June  12th,  1939 — Stringless:  Poor  stands 
due  to  dry  hot  weather.  Only  about  25  per  cent  planted.  Remain¬ 
ing  acreage  to  go  in  this  week,  now  that  we  have  had  rain. 
Heavy  showers  last  night  (June  11th)  brought  about  1)4  inches 
of  rain,  fii-st  we  have  had  for  six  weeks.  Bean  bettle  appearing 
in  all  fields. 

FRUIT 

BIGLERVILLE,  PA.,  June  9th,  1939 — Cherries:  Sour  cherries 
showed  very  heavy  bloom  but  have  dropped  badly.  Total  crop 
10  to  20  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  but  only  a  third  as  large 
as  the  big  crop  of  1937. 

NORTHiiAST,  PA.,  June  9th,  1939 — Cherries:  Crop  of  sour  cher¬ 
ries  spotted.  Total  crop  very  little,  larger  than  short  crop 
of  1938. 

*Canners  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  rep'-i'ts 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  the 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to 
THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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UNFAIR  SALES  BILL  KILLED 

Albany — Governor  Lehman  of  New  York,  June 
L  7th,  vetoed  the  Esquirol-Parsons  Bill  which 
\  would  have  prohibited  below-cost  selling  in 
New  York  State,  declaring  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  “unenforcable”.  Known  in  the  food  trade 
circles  as  the  “Unfair  Sales  Bill”,  the  measure  had  been 
passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Approval 
of  the  Senate  had  been  given  in  the  surprising  vote 
of  39  to  4.  It  had  been  bitterly  contested  at  an  open 
hearing  held  some  time  previously  which  was  attended 
by  some  2,000  merchants  throughout  the  State. 

The  Esquirol-Parsons  Bill  sought  to  establish  a 
retail  mark-up  of  6  per  cent  over  cost  and  wholesale 
mark-up  of  2  per  cent,  and  made  violation  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  It  was  patterned  after  the  model  unfair 
sales  bill  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference 
Committee. 


IT’S  PROFITABLE 


ngsenkamp  Equipment 

•  Any  equipment  that 
SAVES  its  cost  in  extra  per- 
formance,  is  e(]uipment  that 
ought  to  be  operating  in 
■  your  plant.  Such  equipment 

really  costs  nothing — it  is  do- 
without  it  that  costs. 
'■  Langsenkamp  Equipment 

*  pays  and  repays  for  its  cost. 

/  •  As  an  example,  Indiana 

\  E-Z- Adjust  Pul  per  saves 

'■  product,  obtains  a  uniform- 

Hfc  IS”  ly  high  quality  and  offers 

other  advantages  that  widen 
the  profit  margin. 

•  Or  take  the  Improved  “39”  Kook-Mcre  koil.  Competitive  tests 

show  its  greater  cooking  speed.  Kook-Mores  have  led  in  evaporating 
capacity  since  their  introduction,  hut  they  have  been  improved  as  new 
ideas  have  been  developed  and  proved.  Improved  “39”  Kook-Mores 
offer  the  extra  advantage  of  simplfied  piping  » 

and  lower  installation  costs  plus  protection  to  jHE"*  JSBSt 
wooden  bottom  tanks.  I 

•  Indiana  Piilpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors. 

Stainless  Steel  Cooking  and  Heating  Units,  Re-  T 

heating  Units,  3-Way  Valves,  and  many  other  ! 

items  of  equipment  in  the  Langsenkamp  Line, 

can  be  purchased  any  year  because  they  afford 

essential  profit-saving  and  profit-producing  ad-  ^ 

vantages. 


IN  TWO 
SIZES 


INFRINGEMENT  RULED 

The  Bohannan  Canning  Co.,  of  Edinburg,  Texas, 
has  been  ordered  by  Judge  James  V.  Allred  of  the 
Federal  District  Court,  sitting  at  Corpus  Christi,  to 
transfer  its  title  and  possession  of  all  its  labels  contain¬ 
ing  the  trade-mark  “Texan”  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Citrus  Exchange  of  Weslaco. 

Application  for  the- restraining  order  was  filed  by 
the  Exchange  in  Federal  court,  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  name  “Texan”  was  an  infringement  of 
its  own  patented  trade  name  “Taxsun,”  used  on  grape¬ 
fruit  .iuice  and  other  products.  Judge  Allred  did  not 
issue  the  restraining  order  because  the  defendants 
agreed  to  do  everything  the  Exchange  sought  to  force 
them  to  do,  but  did  enter  an  order  requiring  that  the 
labels  be  turned  over  to  the  Exchange. 

The  case  will  be  called  in  District  Court  at  Browns¬ 
ville  soon,  when  the  Edinburg  firm  must  give  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  its  sales  under  the  “Texan”  label  in  order 
to  determine  extent  of  possible  damage  to  the 
Exchange. 


Effiriencv  in  the  Canninft  Plant' 


Artistic 


RURAL  SALES  UP  16  PER  CENT 


Daily  average  sales  of  general  merchandise  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  for  May,  were  16 
per  cent  over  such  sales  for  May,  1938,  and  were 
tV  ‘  highest  for  the  month  in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
D  o-rtment  of  Commerce  said  June  13th.  Little 
c^  nge  was  shown  as  compared  with  April  of  this 
y*  0*,  but  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  influences,  the 
ii  ‘X  for  these  sales  advanced  three  points  from  April 
u  Hay,  the  department  said. 

ties  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  were  about 
1  l)er  cent  above  the  same  period  of  1938,  the  report 


BOB  WHITE  MAKES  A  CHANCE 

)b  White  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  Mid-West 
-  Manager  for  Eckerson  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  has  resigned  to 
a  position  of  District  Manager  of  the  American  Maize- 
•  iucts  Company.  His  activities  will  be  in  the  food  package 
t  covering  the  Mid- West  territory.  While  he  will  work  out 
hicago,  correspondence  should  be  directed  to  the  American 
ze-Products  Company,  100  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CERICKE  SPEAKS  OF  WATER  CULTURE 

The  economic  possibilities  of  hydroponics,  the  growing  of 
crops  without  soil  in  water  to  which  nutrients  have  been  added, 
were  considered  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rose-Vine  Forum, 
Berkeley,  California.  Dr.  W.  F.  Gericke,  pioneer  worker  in 
the  field,  was  the  speaker,  illustrating  his  talk  by  lantern 
slides.  The  commercial  production  of  some  crops  is  being 
profitably  carried  on  by  this  method  in  widely  separated  places, 
he  said. 

CANNED  FOODS  DEMONSTRATION 

A  grading  demonstration  of  canned  foods  was  recently  given 
WALTER  W.  SINGER  before  the  Business  Club  of  Susquehanna  Universtiy  by  D.  M. 

James  and  R.  R.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Cans  of  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans  and  fruits 
wei’e  cut  and  graded  to  the  Federal  grades  for  canned  foods. 
Comparisons  were  then  made  between  retail  prices  and  quality 
contained  in  the  cans.  Facts  of  particular  consumer  interest 
WALTER  SINGER  WITH  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  about  canned  foods  were  discussed  and  demonstrated. 


Walter  W.  Singer,  formerly  President  of  the  Hansen  Canning 
Machinery  Corporation,  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  has  become 
associated  with  Food  Machinery  Corporation  Sprague-Sells 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  as  of  June 
1st.  The  patents  and  some  of  the  assets  including  inventory 
and  accounts  receivable  of  the  Hansen  Company  were  recently 
acquired  by  Food  Machinery  Corporation.  The  plant  and  real 
estate  at  Cedarburg  were  not  included  in  the  deal  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  plant  will  continue  to  operate  as  a  canning 
machinery  factory.  W^alter’s  many  friends  in  the  industry  will 
welcome  the  news  of  his  new  position  and  wish  him  every 
success. 

NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  FROZEN  PEAS 

The  revised  Tentative  United  States  Standards  for  Grades 
of  frozen  peas  effective  May  25th,  1939,  but  which  remain  in 
tentative  form  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  that  date  during 
which  time  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
welcome  any  further  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  are 
drawn  up  entirely  eliminating  a  standard  quality.  The  orginal 
Tentative  Standards  i-eleased  February  25th,  1939,  included  U.  S. 
Grade  A  fancy,  U.  S.  Grade  C  standard  and  Off-Grade  quality 
or  sub-standard.  In  the  new  draft  U.  S.  Grade  B,  extra  stan¬ 
dard  replaces  the  former  standard  Grade  C.  Factors  constitut¬ 
ing  the  Grade  remain  the  same,  30  points  being  allowed  for 
color,  20  points  for  absence  of  defects  and  50  points  for  tender¬ 
ness  and  maturity.  Some  minor  changes  have  been  made  in 
determining  the  factors,  odor  being  taken  into  consideration 
as  well  as  normal  flavor.  In  the  definition  of  sieve-sizes  number 
7  has  been  added  which  includes  peas  that  will  pass  through 
a  screen  of  15/32  inch  mesh.  Labels  shall  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic 
Act.  Copies  of  the  Grades  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  INSPECTION  ADVISED 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  the  industry’s  fire  insurers,  are 
reminding  Exchange  Subscribers  of  the  practical  value  of 
making  a  thorough  inspection  of  their  entire  premises  with  the 
idea  of  fire  prevention  before  getting  into  the  midst  of  another 
busy  season.  They  will  be  glad  to  furnish  suggestions  on 
any  matter  of  fire  prevention  or  protection.  Prevention  of  fire 
has  much  to  do  with  the  savings  involved  on  insurance  cost. 

INDIANA  TOMATO  QUEEN  TO  VISIT  CHICAGO 

The  queen  to  be  chosen  at  the  Indiana  Tomato  Festival  to 
be  held  at  Elwood,  Ind.,  in  July,  will  receive  a  three  day  visit 
to  Chicago,  July  18th  to  20th.  While  at  Chicago  she  will  reside 
in  the  Morrison  Hotel’s  penthouse  bungalow. 


N.  C.  A.  RECEIVES  CANNED  FOODS  FROM  POLAR  EXPEDITION 

Twenty-nine  cans  of  corn,  baked  beans,  brown  bi’ead  and 
salmon,  from  the  food  supply  of  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  on 
his  Polar  Expedition  of  1908-1909,  have  been  given  to  the 
National  Canners  Association  by  Austin,  Nichols  &  Company 
of  New  York. 

GRECO  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 

Louis  Oneal,  G.  W.  Ellis  and  Robert  1.  Bentley  have  been 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the 
business  of  the  Greco  Canning  Co.,  San  Jose,  California. 

LONG  TIME  WEATHER  PREDICTIONS 

H.  Helm  Clayton,  meteorologist  of  Canton,  Mass.,  has  worked 
out  a  new  rhythm  in  sunspot  activity  recurring  at  intervals  of 
89.36  years  and  which  is  reported  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  Clayton  has  divided  the  new  cycle  into  8  seasons  by 
mathematical  analysis  of  sunspot  records  since  1793,  when 
reliable  records  were  first  taken.  The  theoretical  periods  have 
been  checked  by  going  back  and  predicting  sunspots  from  1880, 
according  to  his  new  method.  Sunspots  will  reach  their  next 
minimum  in  1945  and  their  next  maximum  in  1949. 

INCORPORATED 

A.  S.  Beard  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Santa  Ro:  a, 
Texas  by  A.  S.  Beard,  M.  O.  Johnson  and  R.  L.  Rieley,  wlih 
a  capital  of  $10,000. 

1 

HAROLD  H.  CLAPP  DEAD 

Harold  H.  Clapp,  founder  and  first  President  of  Clap :  ’s 
Baby  Foods,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Nassau  Hospit  1, 
Mineola,  Long  Island  on  June  13th  after  an  illness  of  only  th'  e 
days.  He  was  49  years  old.  Only  a  short  time  ago  he  h  d 
organized  a  new  food  concern.  The  Clapp  Richards  Corporati  i, 
at  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn.  He  was  stricken  with  ac  :e 
emperitis  on  June  10th,  and  died  three  days  later.  His  busint  ss 
career  is  an  interesting  one.  While  operating  a  restaurant  n 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  1922,  Mr.  Clapp  prepared  a 
combination  of  beef  juice,  cereals  and  vegetables  for  is 
son  Jack.  He  began  to  sell  the  product  and  within  a  sh  it 
time  his  business  flourished.  In  1931  he  sold  his  business  t,o 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  The  business,  which  then  had  a  volume  if 
$20,000,000  in  trade  was  again  sold  this  past  May,  to  "  ie 
American  Home  Products  Holding  Company.  He  is  survi  d 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Anna  Lou  Clapp,  three  sons.  Jack  A.,  Char  'is 
G.  and  Donald  F.  Clapp,  two  brothers  Raymond  F.  of  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  Chester  D.  Clapp  of  Detroit. 
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AT  THE  FAIR 

Recent  trade  visitors  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  have  included  Phil  Feilbach  of  the 
Feilbach  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Winchester, 
Xash-Brinlee  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

PICKLE  PACKERS  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  Mid-Year  Meeting  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Dining  Room  10 
on  Wednesday,  June  28th.  Important  subjects  to  be  discussed 
will  be  the  acreage  and  carry-over  situation  and  the  presentation 
of  a  plan  for  a  more  comprehensive  Educational  and  Publicity 
Program. 

CONTINENTAL’S  SAFE  DRIVING  RECORD 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  employees  who  drive  company  vehicles  finished  1938  without 
an  accident,  O.  C.  Huffman,  president,  stated  in  announcing 
the  award  of  medals  to  the  351  drivers  who  accomplished  this 
feat.  The  company’s  drivers  averaged  13,600  miles  each  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  “The  safe-driving  campaign  which  we  inaugurated 
in  1935  has  produced  a  44  per  cent  reduction  in  the  frequency 
of  truck  accidents,  and  a  31  per  cent  reduction  in  the  accident 
frequency  of  all  company  vehicles,  in  the  last  four  year,”  Mr. 
Huffman  stated.  Of  the  medals  awarded,  168  were  of  gold,  signi¬ 
fying  that  the  recipients  have  had  no  avoidable  accident  during 
the  four  years  in  which  the  driver-award  plan  has  been  in 
existence.  Seventy-nine  were  silver  medals  for  two-year  safety 
records,  and  104  were  bronze  medals  for  one-year  records. 

A  NOVEL  TEST  OF  VITAMIN  REQUIREMENTS 

Standard  Brands  fair  exhibit  includes  attention  getting  vita¬ 
min  test  bicycles,  the  rating  of  which  indicate  the  amount  of 
vitamins  needed  to  replace  the  energy  used  up  in  pedaling.  Any 
number  of  hardy  fellows  have  been  able  to  pedal  the  top  score 
of  10  but  no  woman  has  yet  been  able  to  go  beyond  9.  The 
average  for  women  runs  between  4  and  6.  The  necessary 
vitamins  needed  to  replace  the  energy  according  to  ratings  are: 
1.  sleep;  2.  knitting;  3.  shoemaking;  4.  carpentry;  5.  golfing; 
6.  bricklaying;  7.  tennis;  8.  woodchopping;  9.  boxing;  10.  foot¬ 
ball. 

CANNERY  CONSTRUCTION  PERMIT  PLAN  VETOED 

Governor  Culbert  L.  Olson,  of  California,  has  vetoed  a  mea- 
s'.ne  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  which  would  have  made 
it  necessary  for  canners  to  secui’e  permission  from  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  before  erecting  new  plants.  Many 
(.onservationists  hold  that  such  a  measure  would  do  much  to 
j'levent  overfishing  of  ocean  areas,  particularly  of  sardines. 

F.  L.  HALL  RESIGNS 

F.  L.  Hall  for  three  years  prior  to  1937  and  since  June  1st, 
V'58,  general  sales  manager  of  Rio  Grande  Valley  Citrus  Ex- 
!.  I'nge,  Weslaco,  Texas,  has  resigned  that  position  as  of  June 
i  h,  to  take  up  other  work  outside  the  canning  industry.  The 
'.dtion  of  traffic  manager  of  the  Exchange,  which  James 
.  .^.nzog  resigned  last  year,  has  been  filled  by  J.  K.  Omo,  who 
ned  the  exchange  in  1938. 

PACKAGING  EXPOSITION  DATES 

The  tenth  annual  Packaging  Exposition,  sponsored  by  the 
.  aerican  Management  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Astor 
tel  in  New  York,  May  26th  to  29th,  1940.  Informative 
■  eling  developments  will  be  emphasized  at  this  show. 

REORGANIZATION  PLANNED 

i’he  Merton  Canning  Company,  Merton,  Wis.,  has  notified  the 
S.  District  Court  of  Milwaukee  of  its  intention  to  reorganize. 
'  '  the  assests  listed,  $222,224  is  represented  in  an  inventory  of 
uned  peas  and  canned  beets. 


NEW  RECEIPE  BOOKLET 

Six  meats  in  natural  color,  all  composed  of  canned  foods  are 
displayed  in  the  new  and  latest  receipe  booklet  “Canned  Food 
Menus  and  Recipes”  prepared  by  the  Canco  Testing  Kitchen. 
Each  illustration  of  the  finished  menu  employs  new’  ways  of 
using  canned  foods  as  ingredients  for  effortless,  economical  and 
satisfying  results.  The  booklet  is  to  be  distributed  to  important 
groups  of  women  who  teach  millions  how  to  prepare  food. 

FROSTED  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

The  second  annual  conference  of  the  Frosted  Food  Institute 
of  California  was  held  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  June 
9th.  The  gathering  was  featured  by  a  frosted  food  luncheon,  the 
cutting  and  scoring  of  various  frosted  food  products  and  talks 
by  experts.  Delegates  also  attended  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island  where  an  exhibit  is 
maintained. 

ADDS  FREEZING  EQUIPMENT 

Cedarburg  Canneries,  Inc.,  Cedarburg,  Wis.,  have  added  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  freezing  of  peas,  corn  and  other  vegetables  at  a 
cost  placed  at  $50,000. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES  MOVES 

On  and  after  June  17th,  1939,  the  food  brokerage  firm  of 
Howard  E.  Jones  &  Company,  will  be  located  at  206  S.  Broad¬ 
way,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  CONTINUES  CANNED  FOOD 
INCREASE 

HE  United  Kingdom  continues  to  increase  its  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods,  according  to  a  survey 
issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee.  The 
survey  showed  that  the  United  Kingdom  takes  about 
42  per  cent  of  the  world  exports  of  canned  foods  from 
the  chief  producing  countries  of  the  world.  An  analysis 
of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  pineapple  con.stitute  about 
three-quarters  of  the  total. 

Arrivals  of  canned  fruits  at  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  five  weeks  ended  April  29, 
showed  a  marked  increase.  Receipts  of  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  grapefruit,  were 
much  larger  than  in  the  preceding  five  weeks.  As 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1938,  there 
was  an  increase  of  389,000  cases,  or  34  per  cent,  with 
practically  all  varieties  showing  marked  increases. 
Arrivals  from  the  United  States  increased  by  376,000 
cases. 


To  assist  you — 


Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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AMERICAN 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Offered  in  two  designs,  both  of  which  are  completely  sanitary  and 
which  will  pump  liquids  and  semi-liquids  faster  and  with  less  agitation 
and  aeration  than  the  usual  type  of  centrifugal  pump.  All  hearings 
and  lubricated  parts  are  separated  from  the  pump,  safeguarding  the 
product  from  contamination  and  making  the  pump  100%  sanitary- 
The  American  Centrifugal  Pump  is  <lesigned  to  cut  operating  expense 
and  upkeep  to  a  minimum. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  ASP-1  AND  PRICES: 

Chlsholni'HifJeruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  FALI^.  ONT.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
140  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Economy  To  Meet  Every  Pumping  Need 


SAME  WORK 
in  FEWER  HOURS 

You  can  do  it  with 

K  Y  L  E  R 
LABELERS  and  BOXERS  ; 

They’re  built  for  Speed,  Neatness  j 

and  trouble-free  operation 

"They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers  | 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U-S.A.  | 


HIKE  DEWALCO 
AI>«£5/EEJ.- 
THEYHE 

FOR  CANNEftsf'T 


Prompt  shipment  of  com 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
ail  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Good  Rains  Have  Relieved  Somewhat  —  Season  Not  Yet 
“Made” —  The  Crop  Position  —  More  and  More  Canners 
Conducting  Their  Own  Business — Not  Naming  Prices  on 
New  Packs. 

A  LMOST — Last  issue  we  assayed  to  play  the  part 
of  Rain  Maker,  for  the  good  of  the  industry, 

/  \  because  the  crop  situation  in  many  regions  was 

critical.  In  no  sense  grouchy,  we  have  found  so  often 
that  when  we  comment  upon  a  droughty  condition  that 
is  real  and  dangerous,  by  the  time  the  issue  gets  into 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  good  rains  have  come,  and  the 
picture — at  least  on  the  face  of  it — seems  changed. 
And  it  was  so,  last  week.  By  Saturday  night  many 
sections  experienced  the  first  good  rain  in  six  weeks  and 
cooler  weather  following  made  it  the  more  realistic.  To 
that  extent  we  made  our  objective,  but  we  warn  our 
readers  that  crops  which  had  been  damaged  25  to  50 
per  cent  cannot  be  repaired  by  any  amount  of  rain  or 
better  growing  weather.  The  buyers  and  their  agents 
will  tell  you  that  everything  is  now  lovely,  that  big 
crops — and  packs — are  certain,  and  naturally  prices  will 
steadily  drop  off.  Some  of  you  will  swallow  that  “pap”. 

The  situation  was  real,  not  imaginary,  and  better 
growing  weather,  if  it  continues  from  now  on  will 
merely  assure  a  larger  precentage  of  yields  than  could 
possibly  have  happened  had  the  severe  drought  con¬ 
tinued.  There  are  of  necessity  sections  where  this 
drought  was  not  so  bad,  as  there  are,  too,  sections 
where  even  the  recent  welcome  relief  has  not 
come;  but  rest  assured  that  there  was  no  “spoofing” 
about  the  danger,  and  most  sections  felt  it  to  a 
trreater  or  less  degree. 

When  possibly  the  greatest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country.  The  New  York  Times,  in  that  great  city  of 
vast  canyons,  devotes  a  double-column  head  on  its  first 
oage  to  this  danger  it  removes  all  possibility  of  charge 
of  market  rigging.  In  the  issue  of  June  13th,  in  the 
th  and  7th  column,  top  page,  the  Times  said:“Drought 
"fits  Nearby  Areas  Hard;  Least  Spring  Rain  Since 
'  003.  Shortage  of  vegetables  and  dairy  products  likely 
-Hay  and  fruit  crops  damaged  —  Little  relief  seen 
’■ere.”  Commenting  upon  eastern  New  York  and  New 
ersey  the  article  covering  practically  two  full  columns, 
aid:  “In  contrast  to  the  nearly  4Vo  inches  of  rain  which 
'  hould  normally  fall  between  May  1st  and  midnight 
last  night  (June  12th)  there  was  only  0.93  inch.”  And 
tt  points  to  the  millions  of  dollars  lost  in  the  hay  crop — 
*nd  if  hay  is  lost  what  can  be  expected  of  the  delicate 
foods  crops,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  spinach,  etc? 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
under  date  of  June  12th,  reporting  on  the  condition  of 
crops  of  June  1st  in  this  Tri-State  region,  including 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  said: 

“Truck  crops  in  the  eastern  and  central  States  suffered 
considerable  damage  from  the  dry  weather  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  half  of  May.  The  growth  of  most  crops  was 
retarded  and  yields  of  the  early  crops  were  reduced.  Rains 
on  June  1,  brought  relief  to  some  areas  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

“The  weather  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  during  the  last 
half  of  May  was  very  dry,  warm,  and  sunshiny.  It  was  the 
May  with  the  least  average  monthly  rainfall  since  1911. 
Precipitation  was  only  18  per  cent  of  normal  in  Delaware 
and  36  per  cent  of  normal  in  Maryland.  These  near¬ 
drought  conditions  in  the  truck  crop  areas  greatly  reduced 
yields  of  crops  in  the  harvest  stage  and  retarded  growth 
and  development  of  other  crops.  Asparagus  cuttings  are 
running  about  25  per  cent  behind  last  year’s  crop.  Growth 
is  now  retarded  by  lack  of  moisture.  Lima  and  snap  beans 
are  beginning  to  show  ill  effects  from  the  dry  weather.  A 
very  low  cabbage  yield  is  in  prospect.  Cantaloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatoes,  and  water  melons  are  growing  very  slow'ly, 
but  these  crops  still  have  time  for  normal  production  if 
more  favorable  growing  conditions  are  forthcoming.  Har¬ 
vesting  of  green  peas  is  practically  over  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland  and  in  Delaware.  The  dry  weather  was 
most  disastrous  to  the  pea  crop.  Early  Irish  potatoes  are 
blooming  in  Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties.  Plants  are 
small,  however,  and  the  average  yield  is  expected  to  be 
25  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year.  Spinach  and  strawberry 
harvesting  is  about  ended  for  the  season.  Both  crops  were 
reduced  fully  25  per  cent  below  anticipation  in  many  areas.” 

This  report  covered  conditions  to  the  end  of  May. 
Add  10  days  more  of  this  drought,  (to  June  10)  and  the 
amount  of  damage  must  have  been  greatly  increased. 
The  point  is  that  it  is  damage  which  cannot  be 
recovered. 

Unfortunately  quality  has  been  hard  hit.  It  will  be 
a  miracle  if  this  year’s  packs  come  anywhere  near 
last  year’s  quality. 

More  and  more  canners  are  beginning  to  conduct 
their  own  business,  and  accordingly  they  write  their 
customers  about  conditions,  as  they  name  higher  prices 
on  spot  goods,  last  year’s  fine  quality  goods.  But  they 
show  the  effects  of  the  drubbings  they  have  taken  over 
so  many  years  (until  they  began  to  run  their  own 
business)  for  they  say:  “We  reluctantly  comment  upon 
crop  conditions  for  fear  you  may  think  we  are  merely 
crying  ‘Wolf’.  But  they  have  gotten  the  courage  to 
say  that  they  will  name  no  prices  on  new  packed  goods 
until  they  can  see  more  clearly  just  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  And  that  attitude  is  quite  general,  clear  across 
the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  that  marks  not  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  selling  of  canned  foods,  what 
would?  It  is  the  old  American  spirit:  long  suffering 
under  impositions  and  unfairness,  until  driven  into  a 
corner.  But  when  they  turn  on  their  tormenters,  look 
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out!  And  the  canners  are  turning.  More  power  to 
you :  up  and  at  ’em.  If  you  do  not  make  them  pay  this 
year — you  ought  to  be  horse-whipped.  Why  are  foods 
selling  at  or  below  cost  when  all  other  products  are 
higher  in  price?  Because  the  food  producers  have  not 
the  guts  to  ask  proper,  profit-showing,  prices  for  their 
wares.  Nobody  to  blame  but  themselves.  You  are 
whip-sawed  between  the  bankers  who  loan  you  money 
and  the  chains  who  are  owned  by  the  bankers — see 
the  Rio  Grande  market  report  this  issue. 

We  quote  from  a  recent  address  of  Paul  Fishback, 
Secretary  National  Food  Brokers  Association: 

“A  very  recent  Dow- Jones  weekly  digest  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  reports  among  other  things,  these  significant  facts. 
.Automobile  output  is  49  per  cent  above  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  Barron’s  Business  index  was  66.2  as  com- 
l^ared  with  52.9  a  year  ago — up  13.3.  Department  store 
sales  were  up  7  per  cent  above  the  same  period  last  year; 
electric  power  output  up  10.3  per  cent;  factory  employ¬ 
ment  up  6.5  per  cent  over  last  year  with  payrolls  up  13.9 
per  cent;  engineering  construction  awards  up  117  per  cent; 
carloadings  up  6  per  cent;  jobs  filled  by  United  States 
Employment  service,  in  private  industry  up  26.7  per  cent; 
steel  production  at  49  per  cent  capacity  as  compared  with 
28.5  per  cent  a  year  ago;  stock  market  prices  up  26  per 
cent  above  a  year  ago — and  retail  food  prices  down  3.5  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.” 

Yea,  that  means  you.  He  is  speaking  about  your 
prices — down  3.5  per  cent  below  last  year,  on  the 
finest  quality  canned  foods  ever  produced!  Do  you 
like  that? 

You  have  the  crop  reiwrts,  and  the  market  prices 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  But  what’s  the  use  of  quoting 
prices,  or  calling  attention  to  conditions?  You  will  sell 
to  the  cut-throat  chains  at  the  price  THEY  put  on 
your  goods.  Or  will  you  ? 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Pea  Prices  Higher — Demand  Forced  on  Canned  Foods — Beans 
Advancing — Corn  Canners  Withdraw  Prices — Spinach  Firmer — 
Citrus  Prices  Strengthening — Fish  Line  Strong. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1939. 

UMMARY — Serious  proportions  assumed  by  the 
drought  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  sections  is 
readily  discernible  in  the  canned  foods  market  this 
week.  In  peas,  where  acreage  cuts  have  combined  with 
weather  conditions  to  cut  down  the  pack  prospects 
considerably,  prices  are  definitely  firmer.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  crops  have  been  badly  in  need  of  rain, 
and  the  strawberry  crop  has  become  a  short  one  in 
the  nearby  areas  instead  of  a  large  one,  with  the  result 
that  berries  have  been  brought  in  from  Michigan  and 
elsewhere. 

Supplies  of  such  fresh  vegetable  essentials  as  peas  and 
cabbage  are  definitely  on  the  decline,  with  the  result 
that  interest  is  diverted  to  canned  foods.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  crop  in  the  eastern  states  this  year  will  be  re¬ 
duced  considerably  by  dry  weather.  Grapefruit  prices 
are  slowly  creeping  upward.  There  will  be  less  of 
the  canned  and  fresh  article  on  the  market  from  now 


until  August,  and  the  buying  activities  of  supers  in 
grapefruit  recently  as  bargain  items  have  prevented 
accumulations. 

These  buyers  and  the  chains  will  now  probably  turn 
their  attention  next  to  cherries,  although  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  jobbing  trades  appear  to  be  slow  in  this  item 
as  they  were  in  the  instance  of  other  recently  new 
packs.  California  packed  fruits  are  firm  all  along  the 
line  and  carry-overs  into  the  new  season  in  peaches 
and  other  items  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

BEANS — Prices  for  Maryland  and  other  varieties 
have  turned  stronger.  Offerings  from  Maryland  can¬ 
ners  at  60  cents  for  standard  cut  2s  and  $2.70  to  $2.75 
for  10s  prompt  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  plant,  are  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Green  stringless  is  offered 
firmly  by  Pennsylvania  canners  at  $1.40  for  fancy 
small  whole.  No.  2  sieve.  No.  2  cans.  New  York  State 
packers  are  receiving  a  good  inquiry  on  fancy 
descriptions. 

CORN — Pennsylvania  packers  in  some  cases  have 
withdrawn  price  lists  on  standard  and  extra  standard 
whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam.  The  trade  is  hesitating  in 
taking  on  long  lines  pending  crop  developments.  The 
June  1  government  report  stated  planting  conditions 
were  not  favorable  and  that  such  operations  had  been 
slowed  up  considerably  in  New  York,  while  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  two  weeks  behind.  Quotations  on  whole  kernel 
yellow,  range  from  80  to  90  cents  at  plants,  with  Tri- 
State  holders  naming  57  to  60  cents  on  standard  Ever¬ 
green.  More  spot  purchasing  is  indicated. 

PEAS — While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places 
the  condition  of  green  peas  on  June  1  at  79.4  per  cent 
of  normal  compared  with  84.9  per  cent  in  1938,  the 
pack  that  has  been  made  since  that  date  is  definitely 
poor.  The  Tri-State’s  pack  is  at  this  date  much  below 
normal.  A  rising  price  level  for  canned  peas  is  fore¬ 
cast  in  the  trade,  with  fancy  grades  probably  taking 
the  lead.  Those  identified  with  Wisconsin  interests 
suggest  that  fancy  1  sieve  may  open  at  $1.60,  and 
fancy  2  sieve  at  $1.35,  No.  2  tins,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  all 
materially  above  the  present  spot  market. 

SPINACH — Firm  prices  are  asked  on  all  lines  offered. 
The  completed  pack  in  the  South  was  far  short  of 
earlier  estimates  as  previously  reported.  As  a  result 
the  2'/js  are  stronger  in  tone  at  90  to  95  cents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  qualities,  with  the  10s  named  at  $3.15,  with 
fewer  offerings  heard  at  $3.00. 

TOMATOES  —  Practically  all  important  tomato¬ 
growing  areas  were  in  need  of  rain  on  June  1,  according 
to  the  government  report,  the  only  exceptions  being 
the  Ozarks  and  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  sections. 
Transplanting  nevertheless  was  proceeding  per  sche¬ 
dule.  Sellers  meanwhile  find  less  difficulty  in  holding 
their  spot  lines  in  shape,  with  2s  quite  steady  at  58 
to  59  cents  and  Maryland  canners  generally  not  offer¬ 
ing  below  60  cents  on  standard  2s.  Low-priced  offer¬ 
ings  from  Texas  have  had  the  effect  of  making  buyers 
cautious  in  the  Tri-State  area. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  With  Texas  offerings  no  longer 
pressing  on  the  market  and  with  Florida  packers 
having  less  than  two  weeks  to  operate,  prices  are 
gradually  strengthening  and  low-priced  goods  are  dis¬ 
appearing.  Buyers  for  large  distributors  have  cleaned 
up  the  46-ounce  goods.  The  Texas  crop,  placed  at 
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15,500,000  boxes,  was  the  largest  in  history,  comparing 
with  11,800,000  last  season. 

CHERRIES — While  some  of  the  smaller  factors  in  the 
held  are  reported  to  have  offered  concessions,  no  impor¬ 
tant  buying  has  taken  place  in  Queen  Annes.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  packers  are  now  generally  making  offerings 
to  the  trade  and  price  lists  have  not  been  changed. 
California  reports  cherry  prices  have  recently  become 
better  established  than  when  first  issued. 

APRICOTS — Packers  of  fruit  in  northern  California, 
are  expected  to  issue  prices  for  the  1939  pack  shortly, 
or  as  soon  as  prices  for  the  raw  fruit  become  known. 
Apricot  growers  are  figuring  on  receiving  materially 
higher  returns  for  their  fruit  this  summer. 

PEACHES — A  total  of  358,089  tons  is  placed  on  the 
cling  peach  production  in  California,  and  an  aggregate 
prospective  supply  for  canning  out  of  this  total  of 
297,000  tons.  This  would  be  somewhat  more  than  the 
supply  of  1938  and  a  little  l6ss  than  tonnage  of  1937. 
Little  forward  interest  is  shown  and  spot  supplies 
remain  very  firm. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL  —  The  important  packers  are 
reported  sold  out  on  lines  of  fancy  and  choice  and  all 
sizes  are  held  with  a  good  deal  of  firmness.  Choice  No. 
Is  are  held  at  $1.10  to  $1.12i/>,  and  fancy  Is  at  $1.15 
to  $1.17V:,. 

CANNED  FISH — A  Northwest  factor  reports  that 
the  catch  of  Columbia  River  salmon  has  been  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  thus  far.  No  prices  'have 
been  issued  as  yet.  Alaska  reds  continue  very  firm 
with  the  unsold  supply  concentrated  in  a  few  strong 
hands.  Sardines  from  the  current  catch  are  still  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  canners’  requirements  along  the  Maine 
coast.  Fishing  is  now  moving  down  coast  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  hoped  for.  Packers,  meanwhile,  have  a  good 
“log”  of  orders  to  ship  against.  California  standard 
yellowfin  tuna  is  firmer  at  $5.25  for  halves,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Peas  Follow  Eastern  Strength  —  Idle  Plants  and  Reduced 
Acreage  Stiffen  Corn  Prices — ^Tomatoes  Unchanged — Efforts 
to  Clean  Out  Carryover  Soften  Beans — 

Market  Generally  Stronger. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  16,  1939. 

'GENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  Seasonal  influences 
with  improved  weather  conditions  have  made 
for  a  better  feeling  in  the  market. 

Activity  or  trading  in  canned  foods  seems  to  suffer, 
i  .)wever,  from  early  summer  dullness. 

PEAS — The  present  week  has  seen  Northern  Illinois 
f.nners  begin  their  1939  operations  as  well  as  a  few 
;uthern  Wisconsin  canners. 

Generous  rainfall  has  helped  the  crop  and  several 
-  Jthorities  maintain  that  the  Alaskas  packed  in  this 
action  will  be  of  good  quality,  although  the  yield  will 
vG  light. 

Chief  buying  interest  has  centered  in  No.  2  standard 
Irarly  Junes.  70c  factory  would  find  a  ready  outlet 


but  there  are  few  canners  willing  to  sell  at  to 

75c.  The  stronger  and  firmer  market  in  the  East  on 
standard  peas  has  made  the  Middlewestern  canner 
more  confident. 

There  are  some  in  the  trade  who  stoutly  maintain 
that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  from  now  on, 
there  cannot  be  too  many  Alaskas  packed  this  year. 
On  sweets,  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  thought  that 
the  pack  plus  the  carryover  will  be  quite  ample. 

CORN — Reports  have  it  that  at  least  35  per  cent  of 
the  Iowa  canners  will  not  operate.  Others  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  corn  packing  States  have  materially 
reduced  their  acreage. 

The  market  is  well  sustained  on  No.  2  standard  white 
crushed  with  62i/oc  factory  the  bottom.  There  seems 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  as  well  as 
standard  yellow  crushed.  Some  prices  noted  are : 
No.  2  fancy  Country  Gentleman  corn  at  70c  factory. 
No.  2  extra  standard  crushed  golden  at  67 factory. 
No.  2  extra  standard  crushed  white  at  65c  factory. 

TOMATOES — The  same  sluggish  and  inactive  buy¬ 
ing  market  rules.  Jobbers  and  chains  seem  inclined  to 
drift  along  and  to  purchase  only  for  immediate 
requirements. 

Reports  from  Indiana  are  that  the  tomato  acreage 
this  year  will  show  a  marked  decline  compared  with 
that  of  last  year  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  tomato 
market  must  respond  to  the  decreased  production  that 
will  prevail. 

Reports  also  from  the  Ozarks  are  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  canneries  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  will  not  pack 
tomatoes  this  season. 

Prevailing  market  today  is :  No.  2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  at  62V^c  factory.  No.  2^/2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  at  80c  to  82’V^c  factory.  No.  10  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  $2.61)  to  $2.70  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — Weather  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  for  Illinois  and  Michigan  canners  but  sales 
have  been  heavy  and  there  will  be  no  burdensome 
surplus. 

The  independent  California  asparagus  canners  are 
experiencing  some  difficulty  in  filling  their  contracts 
due  to  the  very  heavy  purchases  of  raw  material  by  the 
two  large  California  interests. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Some  nervous  selling 
on  the  part  of  a  few  canners  to  clean  up  their  last 
year’s  packing,  has  made  for  a  soft  market.  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  are  available  in  Chicago  at 
65c  delivered  from  surrounding  States. 

The  long  view  of  the  market  is  encouraging,  due  to 
the  reduced  production  that  is  in  sight  for  the  present 
year. 

SPINACH  —  There  is  very  little  spinach  being 
offered  out  of  the  Ozarks.  Prevailing  prices  in  that 
district  are:  No.  2  standard  spinach  at  60c  factory. 
No.  2 Vi  standard  spinach  at  80c  factory.  No.  10  stan¬ 
dard  spinach  at  $2.65  factory. 

In  California  it  is  said  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
this  year’s  pack  of  spinach  by  independents,  has  been 
sold.  The  market  is  firm  basis  95c  for  No.  2V2  tins 
and  $3.25  for  No.  10  tins. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — There  is  some  talk  around 
the  market  of  a  price  advance.  Stocks  on  hand  first  of 
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asparagus  and  out  of  forty-nine  items  in  the  list, 
iwenty-one  are  sold  out.  The  sell-out  includes  all 
grades  of  white  in  No.  2VL»  square  peeled,  Del  Monte 
brand,  all  grades  of  white  in  No.  1  square  tips  and  all 
grades  of  picnic  tin  tips. 

CHERRIES — New  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries  are 
commencing  to  move  and  additional  price  lists  are 
being  brought  out,  but  the  larger  operators  are  delay¬ 
ing  the  naming  of  prices  until  the  pack  has  progressed 
further.  Some  growers  are  still  insisting  on  a  price 
of  six  cents  a  pound  to  canners,  but  most  purchases  are 
well  below  five  cents.  The  large  sizes  favored  by  can¬ 
ners  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  owing  to  the  dry  season, 
in  Oregon,  fruit  has  been  purchased  by  canners  at 
four  cents  a  pound,  and  even  a  little  less. 

APRICOTS — The  canning  of  apricots  will  get  under 
way  in  the  interior  districts  within  a  few  days,  but 
prices  to  growers  are  still  an  unsettled  matter.  Last 
year,  growers  did  exceptionally  well  by  drying  their 
fruit  and  are  preparing  to  make  use  of  this  outlet 
again  in  a  large  way.  Prices  ranging  from  $32.50  a 
ton  up,  according  to  size,  are  being  considered  by 
canners,  or  about  $10  a  ton  more  than  was  paid  last 
year. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is  showing  consider¬ 
able  strength,  in  keeping  with  the  situation  on  canned 
foods  in  general.  As  a  whole,  it  is  in  relatively  better 
shape  than  the  market  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  since 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  weak  item  in  the  list. 
The  latest  change  in  the  price  structure  has  been  the 
advancing  of  the  price  on  No.  1  tall  pink  salmon  from 
$1.10  to  $1.15  on  the  part  of  the  California  Packing 
(Corporation.  This  price  calls  for  immediate  shipment. 
This  concern  is  about  sold  out  of  chums  and  does  not 
have  a  large  holding  of  Alaska  reds,  although  this 
seems  sufficient  for  immediate  requirements.  Some 
firms  are  about  sold  up  on  No.  1  tall  sardines  and 
l)ound  ovals  are  not  plentiful.  Unsold  stocks  of  tuna 
were  well  below  those  of  a  year  ago  at  last  report. 
Some  concerns  have  not  been  packing  enough  of  this 
fish  of  late  to  fill  spot  orders. 

• 

I’HiLip  F.  MAcaiiRE,  Vice-Pic.sident  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
i'lodity  Corporation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
isitor  at  San  Francisco,  to  investigate  the  advisability  of 
1  Hitting  the  new  “stamp  plan”  in  operation  in  California. 

E.  M.  SHAPIRO,  general  credit  manager  of  the  California  Pack- 
•ig  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  has  been  elected  President  of 
e  Credit  Managers’  Association  of  Northern  and  Central 
alifornia. 

THE  CANNERY  equipment  of  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  Oakland,  Cali- 
>rnia  was  increased  this  spring  to  care  for  asparagus  and  peas. 

WESTERN  CALIFORNIA  CANNERS,  INC.,  enlarged  both  cannery 
:d  warehou.se  at  Antioch,  California  this  spring  to  care  for  an 
ii-reased  output  of  canned  asparagus. 


i'EHDiNANi)  c.  PEl'ERSON,  member  of  a  pioneer  San  Francisco 
itnily  insurance  broker  and  president  of  the  Red  Salmon  Can- 
oig  Company,  passed  away  June  4th,  at  the  age  of  84  years, 
ic  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Raw  Shrimp  Going  at  Low  Prices  —  Light  Catches  Keep 
Canneries  Idle — Rain  Revives  Bean  Crop,  Pack  Moving  Freely — 
Crabmeat  in  Light  Production — Join  the  N.  C.  A. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  16,  1939. 

HRIMP — There  were  more  shrimp  caught  on  our 
coast  last  week  than  there  have  been  in  a  month, 
but  even  at  that,  it  was  nothing  to  brag  about. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  are  still  producing  a  good  many 
shrimp,  which  is  keeping  the  price  of  raw  headless 
shrimp  low.  In  fact,  raw  headless  shrimp  sold  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  last  week,  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  produced  and  this  has  been  the  case  in  a  good 
many  instances  in  the  past  three  months,  so  one 
wonders  how  the  producers  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
can  take  such  whippings  in  shrimp  and  stay  in  business. 
They  must  have  accumulated  a  good  surplus  in  times  of 
plenty  to  carry  them  now  through  the  lean  days, 
because  they  have  not  had  over  1  or  2  cents  margin  of 
profit  on  shrimp  all  through  the  Spring. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  taking  place  and  a  light 
movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  going  on,  with  the  price 
ranging  from  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  rains  that  we  have  had  in  this 
section  has  very  much  improved  the  bean  crop  and  the 
plants  that  were  retarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  on  account  dry  weather,  are  now  fully  revived  and 
are  yielding  well,  which  has  crowded  the  raw  produce 
market,  and  has  given,  the  bean  canners  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  draw  from  the  acreage  that  was  planted  for 
the  produce  market,  besides  their  own  acreage. 

The  truck  farmers  in  this  locality  have  put  a  few 
cars  of  beans  in  cold  storage  for  the  produce  market. 

The  canners  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of 
business  done,  but  of  small  proportions,  because  a 
governor  was  put  on  the  pack  at  the  offset  and  it  was 
gauged  for  low  production.  There  are  some  canners 
that  wish  they  had  gone  heavier,  because  they  were 
able  to  move  their  pack  with  ease. 

However,  supply  and  demand  governs  the  price,  and 
if  all  that  canned  beans  would  have  gone  heavier  than 
what  they  did,  the  demand  and  the  price  they  received 
would  probably  not  have  existed. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.25  for  No.  10.  Whole  beans 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of  crab  meat  in  this 
locality  is  light,  the  demand  light  and  the  price  low, 
so  there  is  not  much  encouragement  for  packers  of 
crab  meat.  Nevertheless,  there  is  very  little  else  for 
fishermen  and  dealers  to  do  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
therefore,  they  will  have  to  stick  with  it,  hoping  to 
get  a  break. 

The  price  of  flake  crab  meat  is  28  cents  per  pound, 
packed  in  ice  and  claw  18  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
— There  is  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary  about  this 
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appeal,  because  you  hear  it  from  civic,  fraternal  and 
religious  organizations  in  your  community.  Members 
are  dropping  out  and  they  need  new  ones  to  take  their 
places.  No  organization  means  as  much  to  a  canner 
as  the  National  Canners  Association.  They  will  give 
you  more  in  return  for  money  invested  than  any  other 
organization  and  they  start  paying  dividends  at  the 
start,  in  the  way  of  information  and  business  promotion. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  the  N.C.A.,  so  write  at 
once  to  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  National  Canners 
Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
commence  to  clip  coupons  of  business  boosting  for  the 
industry,  which  is  very  much  needed. 


TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Distressed  Juice  at  Low  Prices — Same  Pressure  Caused  Low 
Tomato  Prices — Half  Normal  Tomato  Pack  Ends  This  Week — 
Some  Activity  in  Kraut 

McAllen,  Texas,  June  15,  1939. 

Grapefruit  juice — Now  that  the  juicing  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  well  over, 
and  the  industry  once  again  sizing  up  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  most  important  news  of  the  past  week  is  No. 
2  unsweetened  juice  selling  as  low  as  40  cents,  and  46 
ounce  as  low  as  90  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley.  However, 
there  is  a  story  behind  these  low  prices,  one  as  vicious 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  American  business. 
Forced  liquidation  is  said  to  be  by  a  bank  controlled 
cannery,  and  not  a  few  canners  owe  money  to  said 
bank  which  must  be  paid  back  against  bonded  ware¬ 
house  receipts,  even  while  this  creditor  continues  to 
break  their  markets.  It  is  this  same  bank-controlled 
property  that  started  35  and  55  cent  tomatoes,  and 
started  the  so-called  decline  to  34  and  53 '/o  cents,  one’s 
and  two’s  respectively.  But  on  juice,  most  other  can¬ 
ners  are  firm  in  their  demands  for  better  prices,  though 
471  o  cents  on  No.  2’s  is  considered  the  general  market. 

TOMATOES — With  the  Hour-Wage  law  being  vio¬ 
lated  on  every  hand,  thus  proving  that  the  law  is  only 
what  men  will  respect,  the  Valley  tomato  pack  pro¬ 
gresses  with  even  spirits  and  good  will  toward  men. 
Price  is  the  prime  consideration  and  quality  but  a  myth 
that  some  men  are  made  of  granite,  some  of  sand,  and 
others  with  feet  of  clay. 

The  pack  has  taken  on  a  little  better  outlook  the  past 
week,  but  the  week  ending  June  17th,  will  probably 
prove  peak  of  production.  The  experts  predict  a  half¬ 
normal  pack,  or  about  350,000  cases.  So  far,  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  Valley  tomatoes  go  to  the  canners,  the 
other  95  per  cent  being  shipped  as  green-wraps. 

SAUERKRAUT — A  little  activity  is  noted  on  this 
item,  with  No.  2s  moving  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 


SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 


UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY--The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
C  l  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
cuotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V^.... . 

Medium,  No.  2V4 . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s............< 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28..„ . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


2.40  2.50 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 


2.55 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..__......» 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2„........ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.45 

1.65 

1.75 

7.25 

7.60 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

6.00 

.62  Vi 

.76 

.671/2 

.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.70 

2.70 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

5..50 

4.75 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.75 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

5.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.16 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67  Vi 

.66 

2.70 

2.66 

3.25 

2.35 

2.30 

2.16 

2.20 

2.10 


2.45 

2.40 

2.26 

2.25 

2.50 


1.10 

5.00 

.90 


1.20 

iVooi 


.75 

3.25 

1.25 
4.85 
1.20 

5.25 


.80 

3.50 

1.75 

5.25 

1.20 

5.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
N(.._  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No,  2 


Tiny  Green . 

10  . . 

Fancy  Small  Green . 


10 


Green  &  White.. 

10  . 

Freeh  White. . 

10  . . 

Soaked . 


1.20 

1.67  Vi 

1.36 

1.60 

1.60 

7.50 

1.16 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.15 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

6.00 

6.00 

.671/2 

.97 'i 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.671/. 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.25 

.55 

.60 

.65 

BF, 

Wi 


Std 

t' 
Ff  r: 


rrs 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Ex.  SM.  No.  2 . . 

No,  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2. _ .... 

Na  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.— . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.._ . . 

Na  10  . . 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  — . 


4 


75  1.10 

25  5.25 

75  .80 


4 


72  >4  . 

65  "70 

15  . 

60  .65 


82  y.  .87  y. 
75  5.00  ■ 

72  y.  .75 


.70  .80 

3.75  4.25 

75  .771.'. 


.70 
3.75 
77'/.'.  .87'/, 

00  4.25 

67',4  .75 

00  4.00 

57 .671/2 
75  . 


HOMINY 
Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 


No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 

,..  .70 

.85 

2.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

..  .75 

.85 

No.  10  _ _ 

..  4.00 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

...  .55 

.75 

No.  10  . 

...  2.75 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . «... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s............... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . — . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . — ... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 _ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s— 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.— 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s—, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..... 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  ls..» 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68.._ . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— ....— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..„. _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s........—. 


_  _ 

.85 

.90 

3.25 

.66 

1.35 

1.50 

6.00 

.70 

1.00 

Na  2  Ungraded . . 

2.  2%  . 

1.20 

3.50 

.62% 

.85 

2.76 

Soaked,  2s . . — 

'  . 

e..— • 

10s  . 

57^4 

Blaekeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.  2% 

. 7f5 

10s  — . . 

r  10  _ 

_  2.70 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

•y  Cut,  No.  2  „. 

.55 

.65 

.65 

7.5 

.1.  2Vi  . 

10  — . . 

2.50 

3.00 

No.  2%  _ — _ 

.90 

No.  «  ■ . 

..  2%  . 

. 80 

.90 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

•.  10  . 

3.75 

V  Sliced,  No.  2.... 

.70 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.85 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.  10  . . 

. —  3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  — 

.45 

2.00 


CA- ROTS 

St.  'Sliced,  No.  2.. 

'  >.  10  . — 

St.  Diced,  No.  2.. 
10  . 


.50 

.65 


.62»/4  .70 

2.75  3.00 


PL.  AND  CARROTS 

St  .No.  2 . . 

Pa  •  No.  2 _ ; 


.571/2  .80 
.90  1.10 


1.10  1.25 


No.  2% 

No.  lo'T.!!!!”!— Z— — "3"  15 
SPINACH 

No.  2  _  .70 

No.  2Vi  . .90 

No.  10  _ — . .  3.15 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  .75 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas.  .90 
Trlpla  Na  2 . .96 


.70 

3!‘35 


.95 

3.20 


.86 

1.10 


80  1.05 

50  5.25 

77 1^.  .85 

50  5.00 


.75 


1.05 

5.25 


.75 
4.00 
.65 
3.50 
.62 ',4 
3.40 
.70 
,3.75 
.65 
3.50 


.95 

4.75 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

3.50 
.95 

4.75 

.82'/. 

4.50 


.62  Vi  .70 
3.25  4.00 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


1.15 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.25 

.85 

1.15 

.90 

1.25 

.85 

.82 '4 

.77'/. 

.85 

.80 

.95 

.67'/. 

.80 

5.00 

5.75 

5.00 

5.25 

3.75 

4.75 

3.50 

4.75 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.05 

1.25 

.90 

1.05 

.85 

.75 

.90 

6.25 

5.50 

5.50 

4.00 

5.50 

.82':. 

.90 

.80 

.70 

.65 

5.00 

3.50 

4.00 

3.25 

4.00 

.50 

.60 

2.50 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

.95 

.90 

1.00 


1.10 

.80 


4.75 

4.50 

4.25 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 

1.25 
1.20 
1.10 

.95 

1.00 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.05 


1.15 

1.10 

.95 


5.00 

4.75 

4.50 

1.50 
1.45 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
1.05 


.90 

.85 

..80 

.80 


4.50 
4.25 
4.00 

.90 

.57'.'- 

3.50 


1.00 

.90 

.90 

.90 


4.75 

4.50 

4.50 

.95 

.60 


.80 

.66 

.70 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

3.50 

2.40 

2.50 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.80 

2.76 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.10 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.35 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Bias  tern 

Low  High 

.67%  .70 

.82%  .87% 

_  2.76  3.06 

(Central 

Low  High 

.76  . 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

.  1.20 

.  1.50 

vA  9%  ■  7 . 

_  .97%  1.10 

1.00 

No.  3  7. . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Nn  8  . 

.  3.26  3.60 

. 90  . 

.  1.20  . 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.35 

Solid  Pack 

.95  1.00 

1.20  1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.86  4.00 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.46 

.47% 

.76  . 

Nn  2  . 

. 76  80 

.67% 

.96 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

.97%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.90  3.60 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

. . 37  .42% 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  .65 

No.  2  . 

. 60  .67% 

.60 

.67% 

.67%  .70 

No.  2%  . 

Kn  8  . 

.80 

.97% 

2.60 

.90 

.86  .90 

No.  io  . 

3.00 

2.75  2.80 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40  . 

.40 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00  3.10 

Std  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 _ 

.37%  . 

.35 

.40 

62% 

No.  10 ..; . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70  '  2.80 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

. 40  .46 

.40 

.60 

.65  .60 

No.  303 . 

. 76  . 

.70  .80 

2.65  2.75 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Nn  2  . . 

. 76  . 

.66 

.67% 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.86 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60  3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Fey.,  No.  2%. 
No.  10  . 


2.16  2.25 

7.60  7.65 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  .  1.10  1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  .  3.60  4.15 

No.  2,  Preserved . . .  .  . 

No.  2,  Syrup .  .  . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . .  1.36  1.46  1.46  1.60 

No.  10  . .  6.00  .  6.60  6.00 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _  1.07V^  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... . 


1:1a.  OHi.,  rraervea,  Kio.  z . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . „....  6.86  5.50 


Choice,  No.  2^. 
Std.,  No.  2^ . 


1.16  1.20  1.35  1.35 

6.26  6.60  6.00  . 

.  1.96  2.05 

.  1.85  1.90 

.  1.70  1.75 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  .  .  1  60 

No.  10  . . .  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 _ ..............  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..„« . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.  1.46  1.60  1.65 

7.60  6.00  .  .  7.00 

.  .  .  1.65 

7.60  6.00  .  .  7.00 

.  1.40  1.60  2.10 

.  .  .  2.10 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  sUndard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy..^ . 

No.  2%,  Choice..^... - .............. 

No.  2%.  Std . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . - 

No.  2  - - - 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . 

46  . . 

No.  6  . — -  •••• 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% - 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2V4~ . . 

No.  10  . — . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . — 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water..„ . . — 

No.  10.  Syrup.......... — ...... 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


2.36  . 

2.66  2.90 

3.25  . 


.76  .80  .70 

3.00  3.26  3.36 

.67% . 

2.86  .  . 


Florida  Texas 


.80  .90  .8214  .85 

2.26  2.45  . 


.45 

1.65 

.50 

1.65 

.45 

1.15 

.50 

1.36 

1.36 

1.65 

i.90 

1.37% 

4.60 

6.35 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

2.90  3.00  No.  2  _ _ _ .... 

. .  Std..  Water,  No.  10 _ 

3.15  3.25 


6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.22%  1.25 

California 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . . . 70 


.  1  2R  . 

.  1.12%  . 

LOBSTER 

FUts,  1  lb _ 

%  lb . . 

. .  6.60  6.60 

.  S.2R  S.2B 

3.00  . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

. 96  1.06 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

. . .  1.00  . 

.90  . 

1.16  1.25 

_  1.80  2.10 

1.60  1.76 

in  n«  . . 

.  1.90  2.20 

1.80  . 

Selects.  6  oz . . . .  .  .  . 

1.70  1.76 

1.60  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.26  3.60 

6.60  6.76 

3.26  3.60 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  %... . . 

Cohoea,  Thll,  No.  1............. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  ......................... 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1........... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Rend,  Tall . 


96 

2.05 

65 

1.65 

66 

1.80 

2.26 

26 

1.30 

15 

1.35 

.76 

.80 

1.90 

.95 

1.05 

.50 

1.75 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . — 

Ex.  Std.,  Stic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%_........... 

No.  10,  Fancy . — 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 


Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Ehc.  Std.,  No.  10....„.... 


1.42% 

1.47% 

1.25 

1.40 

1.17% 

1.22% 

.77% 

.80 

1.07% 

1.10 

4.60 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

6.86 

6.10 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large. . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key _ _ 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..... 
%  Oil,  Carton..........„...,„ — 

%  Mustard,  Keyless _ ..... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48‘s.. — 


3.75 

3.26 


4.26 

3.00 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  . . . . 


■St  ;= 

1.06  _ 

1.60  _ 

2.40 

6.00  _ 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24's . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48'a . . 


Southern 


1.16  1.20 


1.70  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


9.60  11.00 

5.26  5.60 

3.66  4.20 

9.00  10.60 

6.00  6.26 

3.60  3.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cants,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2364,  The-  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  214s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Seales,  motor  truck  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
All  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and  quick 
turnover  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  prices.  Bonded  Scale 
Company,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Keeler  boiler,  125  pounds  pressure;  two 
Ayars  coring  machines;  ten  ton  wagon  scale;  Huntley  peeling 
taides;  conveyors;  pumps;  microscope;  balances,  etc.  Fogg  & 
Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Merrill  Soule  six  pocket  corn  filler;  one 
bl(  iiding  tank  for  corn  and  three  square  Portland  retorts  in 
lM..ine.  Address  Box  A-2371,  The  Canning  Trade. 


T  OR  SALE — Three  new  late  model  Karl  Kiefer  Vacuum 
F.  ;  rs  for  15  ounce  cans,  never  been  used.  A  real  bargain. 
A  ;T.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OR  SALE — Two  Lewis  String  Bean  Cutters,  one  %  inch 
c-i  other  1  inch  cut.  Good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2372, 
T  Canning  Trade. 


'OR  SALE — Wisconsin  Washer;  Hansen  Hand  Pack  Filler; 
Cl’  holm-Ryder  Pre-Grader;  Bean  Snipper;  Towsend  No.  3 
B- -1  Cutter.  Address  Box  A-2374,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


’  ANTED — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling  machine  for  dry 
pj  I'lct  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2373, 
T)  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Factory;  Modern,  well  equipped  tomato  cannery. 
All  ready  for  operation  this  season.  1939  contracts  with  excel¬ 
lent  growers.  Can  easily  convert  to  can  other  products.  Address 
Box  341,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


TiHiiE  lUKntnriEDDi  *Cia*T^up‘Ji^uii(^Westm/nster,Ma.' 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


June  19,  19S'i 


SMILE  AWHILE 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  Wood 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  5.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

WAREHOUSING 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


At  a  baseball  game  there  was  a  young  lady  and  her 
escort.  She  had  never  been  at  a  game  before. 

“Isn’t  that  pitcher  grand?”  she  said.  “He  hits  their 
bats  no  matter  how  they  hold  them !” 

“On  a  trip  through  the  mountains  I  met  an  old  man 
of  98  who  had  never  seen  an  auto  before.” 

“That  accounts  for  his  old  age.” 

“You  were  right  when  you  told  me  that  horse  would 
win  in  a  walk.” 

“That  so?  I  thought  he  lost.” 

“Yes,  that  was  because  the  other  horses  insisted  on 
running.’ 

The  polls  are  places  where  you  stand  in  line  for  a 
chance  to  decide  who  will  spend  your  money. 

Tenant:  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  the  people  up¬ 
stairs.  This  morning  at  three  o’clock  they  were  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down  and  banging  on  the  floor.  I  won’t 
stand  for  such  disturbances. 

Landlord:  How  did  you  happen  to  hear  them  at  that 
time  of  night? 

Tenant:  I  was  practicing  on  my  saxophone. 

She:  I  wear  this  gown  only  to  teas. 

He:  To  tease  whom? 

“Willie,”  said  the  teacher,  “give  me  three  proofs  that 
the  world  is  actually  round.” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Willie  cheerfully;  “the  book  says  so, 
you  say  so,  and  ma  says  so.” 

Two  insurance  agents  were  boasting  of  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  their  respective  companies  paid  off. 

“If  a  man  died  tonight,”  said  the  first,  “his  widow 
would  receive  her  check  by  the  first  mail  tomorron’. 
That’s  what  I  call  prompt !” 

“That’s  slow  work!”  said  the  other.  “Why,  our 
office  is  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  building  sixty-nine 
stories  high.  One  of  our  clients  had  his  office  on  the 
forty-ninth  story,  and  he  fell  out  of  his  window.  We 
handed  him  his  check  as  he  passed  our  floor.  That  s 
what  I  call  prompt !” 

Politician:  We  must  get  rid  of  radicalism,  Socialise  ., 
Bolshevism  and  Fascism! 

Voice  from  the  Crowd:  Sure!  And  rheumatism,  to  ! 

Sarah:  “What  color  dress  are  you  going  to  wear  io 
the  ball? 

Sally:  We’re  supposed  to  wear  something  to  match 
our  boy-friends  hair.  So  I’ll  wear  black.  What  wi’I 
you  wear? 

Sarah:  I  don’t  think  I’ll  go.  My  boy-friend’s  bal-.h 


■  /(HP  19,  19.19 
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I  he  Sixth  Edition  of 


'■'•Every 
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copy  of 
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Go4fupleie 
Go44A/ie>  in 
GannUuf 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 
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